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“THE ILLINOIS CLASSIFICATION 

We have no opinion to express as to the merits 
of the proposal to do away with the Illinois Classi- 
fication and substitute the Official Classification. 
Many things have been said and will be said on 
both sides. Opinions thus expressed, too, are in 
great respect influenced by selfish interest. One 
wants and believes in what will be of most benefit 
Perhaps the 


to himself and those he represents. 
change ought to be made and perhaps it ought not. 
It undoubtedly would be interesting and possibly 
valuable to have the question decided by some un- 
biased, competent body after an adequate inquiry. 

But of two things in connection with the matter 


we are certain, irrespective of its merits. The first 
is that it ought not to be decided—if the decision 
involves making the proposed change—at this time. 
In this period of reconstruction, when business is 
hard-pressed on every side to know what it should 
do and what it can do, every possible effort ought 
to be made to decrease rather than to increase the 
perplexities. The present system may be unjust, 
but it has existed many years, and Indiana, the 
complainant, and Illinois, the protestant, have ad- 
justed themselves to it. Whether it is a fair sys- 
tem or not, it is certain that changing it would 
Cause at least as much harm to Illinois interests 
as good to Indiana interests. That harm ought not 
to be imposed at this time. If, after due investiga- 
tion, it shall be found to be warranted, the change 
tan be granted later on when business is better 
able to meet it. 

The other thing of which we are certain is that 
this change ought not to be considered and passed 
on by the traffic committees or the Railroad Ad- 
ministration at all. It is of the class of things that 
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the Railroad Administration, under its emergency 
war powers, ought never to have attempted to set- 
tle, and its responsibility in such matters is still 
less, now that the war is over and there is no ex- 
cuse whatever for a Railroad Administration ex- 
cept that we can’t get rid of it legally just yet. It 
is plainly the kind of case that can best be consid- 
ered and settled by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in so far as the Commission has power to 
settle it at all. For the Railroad Administration, 
whose Division of Traffic and whose traffic com- 
mittees are dominated by railroad men, to attempt 
to settle such a matter, involving a question of 
more revenue for the carriers, is not only unneces- 
sary and improper, but distinctly unfair. If the 
case is thus decided and the Illinois Classification 
goes out, it will always appear to many that the 
carriers—on the eve of the return of the railroads 
to private operation—took advantage of their 
power to procure for themselves more revenue. 
With the Commission deciding the case, in due 
form, after full hearing, there could be no such 
taint. Certainly for the Railroad Administration 
to take on itself now the settlement of a question 
like this does not accord with a policy of anything 
like a return to pre-war conditions. It is only by 
reason of emergency conditions that have nothing 
to do with the Illinois Classification and that are 
not affected by it, that the Administration finds 
itself with power in the premises. Have we been 
wrong in believing that it was disposed to refrain 
somewhat from exercising that power, now that 
the war is over, or is it still slightly intoxicated? 


HINES AND PRICE-FIXING 


It seems to us that Director-General Hines has 
acted wisely in refusing to be a party to the price- 
fixing policy of some of the department officials in 
Washington, though the situation caused by his 
refusal to “go along” illustrates graphically the 
lack of co-ordination of our government agencies. 
We seem to have no national policy in this phase 
of readjustment. If we had, Director-General 
Hines would either be ordered to agree to the 
policy of Secretary Redfield, or there would be no 
such policy for him to agree to or repudiate. 

We say Director-General Hines is right because 
we believe the time has come when the government 
ought to keep its hands off business, as far as pos- 
sible, and let natural laws take their course. We 
are in favor of the government getting out of the 
railroad game, and we likewise favor its retiring 
from the coal business, and the steel business, and 
all other ‘business—always providing, of course, 
that its retirement be conducted in such way as to 
work no injustice and a minimum of disturbance. 
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But there is one phase of the Director-General’s 
position in this matter that possibly has escaped 
attention. That is that if the Director-General of 
Railroads, representing the Railroad Administra- 
tion, declines to abide by prices proposed to be 
established under government auspices, because he 
thinks the railroads entitled to and able to obtain 
lower prices, then there would seem to be no rea- 
son that could be urged by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration why a shipper should feel delicacy about 
attacking a Railroad Administration freight rate, 
alleging that it is too high. It might be urged 
that if the Director-General desires to force down 
war prices on steel and coal, he could not object 
to shippers trying to do the same thing to war-time 
transportation rates, based on war-time wages and 
prices of material. The answer probably is that 
a patriotic plea need not be made for the present 
level of rates—that it is being justified every day 
by the statements of revenues of carriers and that 
the public will be lucky if it doesn’t experience 
even another increase—an increase which rumor 
says is proposed to the extent of ten or fifteen per 
cent. 


RETURN TO PRE-WAR CONDITIONS 


Recent developments indicate a policy on the 
part of the Railroad Administration of what many 
are pleased to call a return to pre-war conditions. 
It is not that, exactly, but it does seem to be a 
policy of recognizing the rights and the needs of 
shippers and at least a return to fair business prin- 
ciples as distinguished from an arbitrary policy, 
more or less unfair and hurtful to business, but 
necessary—or imagined to’ be necessary—because 
of the fact that we were in the midst of a great 
war. We welcome the change, as far as it goes, 
and congratulate the Administration. Neverthe- 
less, we wish to point out that it has not yet per- 
mitted a return to pre-war conditions in any im- 
portant respect and that it ought, in our opinion, 
to do so as far as it can. 

A return to pre-war conditions would mean, not 
the framing of new rules or the revamping of old 
ones by the Railroad Administration—however 
much these may be welcomed in comparison with 
those they displace—but an actual restoration of 
the regulations that were in force before the Rail- 
road Administration came into power. For in- 
stance, the framing of a policy with respect to 
reparation claims, whatever one may think as to 
the need of it or as to its excellence, is not a return 
to pre-war conditions. It is, rather, the exercise 
of the power of the Administration under its war 
authority—a somewhat more reasonable and fair 
exercise, perhaps, than before, but still an exercise. 
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A return to pre-war conditions would mean simply 
that the Administration would withdraw all claim 
to any authority in the matter and let claims take 
their course, as fermerly, through the Commission, 
under its own rules. And so with many other 
matters. 

The Administration must, under the law, until 
changed, retain responsibility for the operation and 
the financing of the railroads. Only the President 
or Congress may free it from that responsibility, 
But it does a hundred things every day that it need 
not do and that it would not do if it really were 
bringing about a return to pre-war conditions. We 
have had this week in Washington, for instance, 
a conference between representative shippers and 
representatives of the Railroad Administration with 
respect to certain policies and practices of the Ad- 
ministration that have been irksome to shippers, 
The result of the conference may be ever so satis- 
factory to shippers and ever so creditable to the 
Administration, but, in so far as the Administration 
retains and exercises any authority whatever over 
the matters in controversy, it does not represent 
a return to pre-war conditions. 

It may be true, and we believe it is true, that if 
the Administration does not act with reasonable 
justice toward shippers, they will obtain, in one 
way or another, that to which they are entitled, 
and so a return to pre-war conditions—in so far 
as those conditions are desired and are fair—will 
be brought about. But there is a vast difference 
between a bending on the part of the Administra- 
tion, which graciously consents to make changes 
so as to render its policies less burdensome to 
shippers, but which still claims and exercises the 
right to make rules different from those which pre- 
vailed when it assumed power, and an actual re- 
tirement from the function of doing these things 
at all and leaving them to be done as they were 
done before the war. 

Of course, one need not be much exercised about 
this difference as long as he is satisfied that justice 
is being done. The fact that the Administration 
retains nominal power need not worry him, as long 
as that power is not exercised or is exercised 
wisely. But there are many respects in which in- 
justice is still being done. Even asuming that the 
intention is to work all these things out fairly in 
time, why should those inconvenienced have t0 
wait a minute? We think, as we have said before 
many times and early after war conditions ceased 
to make war administration necessary or in any 
sense excusable, that in so far as it is possible ut 
der the law and without working hardship or cot 
fusion, the Railroad Administration ought to take 
its hands off. Let the sun shine, the rivers rut, 

(Continued on page 814) 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


Passing of War-Time Practices.— 
Unless Director-General Hines inter- 
poses a positive veto, there is expected 
to be a rapid exodus, from this time 
forward, of many war-time practices 
in transportation. That is the feeling 
that was created among the shippers 
who attended the conferences in 
Washington this week with Director 
Thelen on the program of reforms 
proposed at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League in 
New Orleans last month. Disappear- 
ance of things that were brought in 
while the war was on may displease some of the railroad 
men who seized the opportunity afforded by the war for 
putting into effect projects which the government; acting 
through the Interstate Commerce Commission, had forbid- 
den, but that is not expected to act as a check. Positive 
action by Mr. Hines to the contrary is the only thing that 
can prevent this restoration of pre-war conditions. Some 
of the promised restorations are a long time on the way, 
but there is no reason for doubting that they will arrive. 
If they do not come by voluntary act of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, they will doubtless be ordered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, as quickly as formal com- 
plaints can be heard. Even if the new reparation circular 
were never made effective, that would not make it im- 
possible for the Commission to act. A definition of the 
policy of the Administration on the question of reparation 
serves merely to make it easier for shippers to get back 
money paid to them on rates, inferentially admitted by 
the Railroad Administration to be unreasonable. But lack 
of such a definition would not be an impediment for the 
Commission. A finding of unreasonableness by it, ipso 
facto, would carry with it an order of reparation, the 
courts having deprived the Commission of discretion in 
cases in which it finds a rate unreasonable. The Railroad 
Administration, of course, can make itself disagreeable to 
shippers and Commission, but, no matter what its attitude, 
the end will be the same—restoration. The only question 
is as to whether it will be by order of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration or by direction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. As before observed, the feeling among ship- 
pers is that the Railroad Administration itself will do away 
with most of the war-time’ practices. 


The Sailing Day Plan.—The kind of sailing day that was 
thought likely to be retained, when the conference on 
that subject began in Washington this week, will not be 
entitled to be called new—at least in the neighborhood 
of F. T. Bentley. Thirty years ago, so he told some of 
his friends attending the conference, he instituted sailing 
days of that kind. He was then a local freight agent. To 
Promote business he induced shippers sending goods to 
the same destinations to get their freight to the station 
about the same time so that he could load a through car. 
But he did not tell them their freight would not be re- 
celved if they did not send their stuff along on certain 
(ays. The freight agent or solicitor (Bentley was a so- 
licitor before he was an agent) who did anything of that 
kind would have been taken out and shot, without even 
Waiting for sunrise. In those days the talk was that the 
shippers were made for the railroads, but it was only talk. 
As a matter of fact, the railroads were used then as if 
they had been made for the shippers. They performed 
service, although there were instances in which their 
bower was used to crush some shippers. Now there is 
More talk about service than then, but, according to alle- 
gations of buyers of transportation, there are men clothed 
with the power of the national government who are acting 
4 if the shippers were made for the railroads, instead 
of the fact being exactly the reverse. Ninety per cent 
of the users of railroads, it is believed, have their oppo- 
sition to a continuance of government operation founded 
I the dislike for the independent and autocratic attitude 
of the men who have operated the railroads during the 
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period of government control. Taking over by the govern- 
ment tended to turn their heads. They acquired the power 
to have approved many of the things the government had 
formerly disapproved. The power to tell the man who 
was providing the money for operations where to “head 
in,’ went to the heads of some of the railroad officials, 
who failed to realize that public servants remain such only 
either by pleasing the public or making it believe they will 
do better in another term. 


The McAdoo Idea of Co-operation.—If Mr. McAdoo were 
still Director-General, he might be amused (and then again 
he might not) by the sarcastic and humorous references 
made in nearly every meeting where state commissioners 
constitute a part of the assemblage, to his request for co- 
operation on the part of the state authorities in the task 
of operating the railroads for the-.winning of the war. 
No state commissioner is able to talk about co-operating 
with the Railroad Administration now without having his 
face betray him. Now, of course, the facial index to the 
inner feelings is always a smile, probably because the 
state commissioners feel that Mr. McAdoo’s failure to co- 
operate, as they understand the word, has been more to 
his hurt than to theirs. Chairman Ainey, of the Pennsyl- 
vania commission, is the only state official who used the 
word co-operate during the conference this week on sail- 
ing day and kindred subjects who was able to mention it 
without making visible efforts to prevent a smile. Mr. 
Ainey was not one of the state officials who took a leading 
part in the efforts made a year ago to help Mr. McAdoo. 
Messrs. Mayfield of Texas, Geyer of Iowa, and Helm of 
Kansas used it. The last mentioned had to interrupt his 
his remarks to enable him to regain his composure long 
enough to remark that wherever the Railroad Administra- 
tion opened a door there the Kansas commission would be 
found ready to help in any good work that might be pro- 
posed. Mr. Mayfield remarked that co-operative efforts 
consisted mostly of conferences to which the Texans had 
been summoned to have them agree to something that 
had been prepared for them. If they did not approve the 
thing was done anyhow, so there was co-operation to that 
extent. 


Canadian Differentials—Say Canadian differentials in a 
sneering way to a New England shipper and you have a 


fight. Ever since last July Massachusetts shippers believe 
they have been fighting to retain the Canadian differential 
routes, and thus far they have succeeded. They are opti- 
mistic about the future on that subject because they figure 
that if the Railroad Administration officials who seem 
interested in killing those routes have not been able to do 
so by this time, they will not win in the few months of 
life that they believe remain for it. They contend that 
the Canadian lines are able to and do give them better 
service between New England and the middle west than 
the standard lines can or are willing to afford, in normal 
times, although their lines are longer and in actual run- 
ning time their goods are longer on the way. The longer 
time consumed, the New Englanders figure, is more than 
compensated by the lower rates. The New Englanders 
do not hesitate to charge that the Railroad Administration 
officials who have the power have done everything they 
could to cripple the service via the Dominion lines. A 
further belief among the New Englanders is that these 
temporary government officials are doing everything they 
can, too, to cripple the ocean and rail routes to the south- 
east. In fact, the New Englanders believe the Railroad 
Administration officials are thinking more of the jobs they 
hope to get when the railroads go back to their owners 
than they are of the government jobs they are now hold- 
ing. Still, the New Englanders are as strong for a res- 
toration of private control, because they believe that un- 
der government regulation they have a far better chance 
of keeping what they have than they would under govern- 
ment control and operation. 


No Word of Special Session.—Not a word has come from 
Paris, so far as anybody interested in railroad legislation 
can learn, about when the President will call Congress 
together. Washington has almost quit talking about an 
extra session. The finances that were disarranged by the 
failure of the appropriation bills have been temporarily 
patched up and there is no immediate necessity for worry 
on that score. Some Congress leaders may be getting 
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a bit nervous, because they cannot make plans with any 
definiteness because of the President’s preoccupation with 
the peace question. They are also a little nervous over 
the possibility of being called on to prepare appropriation 
bills and get them passed before July 1, the day on which 
the government’s fiscal year begins. The leaders of the 
last Congress, knowing exactly the day on which Congress 
would meet and the exact day on which the session would 
end, were not able to prepare bills that could command 
the support of a majority, although they had three months 
of meeting days in which to arrange and rearrange items 
in dispute. A filibuster is supposed to have made the 
appropriation bills fail, but the late Matthew Stanley Quay, 
one of the most astute politicians of his day, is on record 
as saying, after he had conducted a successful filibuster, 
that no bill that was backed by a real majority ever failed 
of passage. His theory was that a filibuster succeeded 
simply because there was no majority prepared to do the 
things necessary to enable it to work its will. A majority, 
as he figured it, is not a majority unless it is prepared 
to exert all the power that it could command by resort 
to expedients that would have the effect of gagging the 
minority, after the majority had given it sufficient time 
for talking. A. &. H. 


REPARATION CIRCULAR 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


The long expected reparation circular known as Divi- 
sion of Traffic Circular No. 7 was issued April 9 bearing 
date of April 1. It is, according to the view taken by 
some persons, sufficiently vague to cause a continuance 
of the uncertainty which existed prior to its promulgation. 
This is especially true with reference to the disposition 
of specific classes of claims for reparation. On the subject 
of what kind of claims will be allowed and what disallowed, 
the circular is silent. 

One thing has been assured to every one who has made 
any inquiries with reference to the circular. That is that 
claims will receive prompt attention by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration and, if considered of a suitable nature, they 
will be immediately passed over to the Commission for its 
action. To this end it is essential that in submitting claims 
a concise statement of the facts should be made in con- 
nection with every claim presented. In other words, every 
case will be considered on its own merits. 

It is stated by Railroad Administration officials that no 
claim submitted to the Division of Traffic can be declined 
until it has also been put before the Division of Public 
Service. This follows the system in vogue regarding rate 
adjustments. 

Following is the text of Circular No. 7, Reparation Claims 
on Special Dockets, signed by Director Chambers and di- 
rected to carriers under federal control: 

“Section 1. This circular has exclusive reference to rep- 
aration claims which may be dealt with on the Special 
Docket of the Interstate Commerce Commission (and of 
state commissions on intrastate passenger traffic handled 
prior to June 10, 1918, and intrastate freight traffic han- 
dled prior to June 25, 1918), and is intended to advise you 
what claims may be made the subject of special docket 
proceedings, and in what manner. It has no reference 
whatever to formal complaints involving reparation, and 
is not meant to affect in any way the institution or dis- 
position of such complaints; nor does it apply to claims 
involving traffic handled prior to Jan. 1, 1918. 

“Section 2. Claims growing out of transactions subse- 
quent to Jan. 1, 1918, drawing in question the justness 
or reasonableness of any rate, fare, charge, classification, 
regulation or practice falling within the following classes, 
but not otherwise, should be considered and submitted: 


(a) Where there was an error in publication. 

(b) Where the claim is within the terms of section 3 hereof. 

(c) Where, in special instances not covered by section 2 (a) 
or 2 (b) hereof, a charge was exacted which was manifestly 
unjust and not fairly in contemplation. Each such claim will 
be considered on its merits. 


“Section 3. Claims based upon the fact that through 
rates were charged which exceeded the aggregate of in- 
termediate rates legally applicable at date of shipment via 
the route over which the shipment moved should be con- 
sidered and submitted: Provided, however, that the total 
or through rate in effect upon the date of the application 
does not exceed the sum of the intermediate rates. It 
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should be understood that rates which are restricted jp 
their application to intrastate traffic cannot be used as one 
of the factors of the combination applicable to an inte. 
state shipment. 

“Section 4. (a) Except as to claims arising under pan. 
graph (c), section 2 hereof, claims approved in accordance 
with the foregoing by a chief traffic officer of the initia) 
or delivering carrier (other than the switching carrier) 
which is under federal control and which will participate 
in the refund, shall be submitted on special docket a). 
plication form approved by the Interstate Commerce Con. 
mission (or on forms approved by state commissions for 
intrastate passenger and freight traffic handled prior to 
June 10 and 25, 1918, respectively). This application shoul 
be signed by such officer and should contain a full state. 
ment of all the facts which, in his judgment, make jt 
improper, under the conditions and circumstances existing 
at the time of the transaction, to retain the charge which 
it is desired to refund. Such applications should contain 
the statement that “it is admitted that the rates or.rules 
legally applicable at the time and over the route ship. 
ment moved were, under all the circumstances and condi- 
tions then existing, excessive and unreasonable,” but 
should not contain any agreement or promise to maintain 
any rate, fare, charge, rule, or relationship for the future, 
Such application need not be signed by any traffic official 
of a carrier under federal control, except a chief traffic 
officer of the federal carrier submitting it. Where a car. 
rier not under federal control will participate in the re. 
fund, such carrier must concur in the application by proper 
indorsement. 

“(b) A concise statement of the facts in connection 
with the claims arising under paragraph (c) of section ? 
hereof should first be submitted by the carriers to the 
Director, Division of Traffic, who will instruct whether 
the application should be prepared and submitted on the 
special docket. 

“Section 5. These applications and statements should 
not be sent to any of the traffic committees, but shall be 
forwarded by the carrier submitting them directly to the 
Director, Division of Traffic. If the Director, Division of 
Traffic, finds that a claim falls within the provisions of 
section 2 (a) or 2 (b) hereof or that a claim falling within 
the provisions of section 2 (c) hereof shows the exaction 
of a charge which was manifestly unjust and not fairly 
in contemplation, the Director will promptly forward such 
claim, when it has been put in proper form, to the Inter 
state Commerce Commission (or to the state commission 
if on intrastate passenger or freight traffic handled prior 
to June 10 and 25, 1918, respectively) for approval.” 


HANDLING OF AUTOMOBILE CARS 


Regional Director Bush in his Order No. 191 canceling 
Order No. 184 to southwestern roads says: 

“The automobile shipping season is fast approaching its 
maximum and shortage of proper equipment for such 
movements is quite universal. 

“Inasmuch as there is an ample supply of other equil- 
ment to meet all other needs, special care must be taken 
by all concerned on each railroad to conserve the use of 
the automobile car for the purpose for which it was built 
and to get this equipment into the territory where most 
needed. Accordingly, you will please have all concerned 
understand that automobile cars are to be handled in ac 
cordance with the following: 




















Auto cars in their return movement may he loaded with 
miscellaneous commodities to points in the eastern and Alle- 
gheny regions, but not to points in the New England states, 
it being the intent of these instructions to permit loading onl} 
if by so doing it will not seriously delay the return movement 
of the car to automobile loading territory. 

Tf auto cars are stored with other box cars, they should be 
taken from such storage and forwarded for automobile loading, 

Empty auto cars should be short routed when the so-calle 
home routing is unduly circuitous, as every movement of the 
empty equipment must be in the interest of its prompt return 0 
auto loading territory. 


Preference must be given in making repairs to automobile 
cars during this period of emergency. 

If any question exists as to the territory to which empty cals 
should be forwarded, information should be promptly request 
of this office. 


“It is important that this emergency be met and special 
attention must be taken to get every automobile car into 
proper service.” 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


STORAGE ON STEEL RAILS 


The Commission has dismissed No. 10054, Ira B. Perrine 
ys. Oregon Short Line et al., opinion No. 5637, 52 I. C. C., 
400-02, holding that storage charges legally applicable at 
Twin Falls, Idaho, on eleven carloads of steel rails from 
Joliet and South Chicago, Ill., were unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded $1 per day. 

The tariff in effect when the period of storage on the 
rails consigned to the Twin Falls Railway Company began 
was one cent per 100 pounds per day. The railway con- 
signee never took delivery of the 11 carloads and on the 
tariff rate storage amounting to $111,192.42 accrued before 
the carrier that transported them caused them to be sold 
for the charges. The storage consisted of throwing the 
rails off the cars on the right-of-way. The Commission 
held that reasonable storage charges would have been $1 
per day, or not in excess of the regularly established de- 
murrage charge. The railroad company, however, claimed 
on $11,102. The Commission authorized the waiving of 
the hundred thousand dollar undercharge and dismissed 
the complaint. 


CHARGES ON HIGH EXPLOSIVES 


In a decision by Division No. 2, opinion No. 5635, 52 
I. C. C., 393-6, Docket No. 10018, George C. Holt and Ben- 
jamin B. Odell, receivers of Attna Explosives Co., vs. Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois R. R. Co. et al., the carriers are 
ordered to establish, on or before June 2, on not less than 
five days’ notice, in connection with the established rates 
for the transportation of high explosives in less than 
carload quantities from Fayville, Ill., to interstate des- 
tinations on the Grand Trunk Western, a minimum charge 
that shall not exceed $1 per shipment, the order to remain 
in effect for two years from that date. 

The Grand Trunk Railway had refused to join in through 
rates on high explosives, or to transport them in less 
than carload quantities between points on its lines or to 
or from connecting lines, but it has deviated from that 
tule in several instances, and has concurred in tariffs pub- 
lished by the Philadelphia & Reading containing joint 
rates on high explosives from eastern points. The deci- 
sion follows the report proposed by the examiner. 


RATES ON SULPHURIC ACID 


A decision by Division 3, opinion No. 5643, 52 I. C. C., 
423-26, Docket No. 9992, Attna Explosives Co. vs. A. G. S. 
et al, orders the establishment, on or before July 1, on 
statutory notice, of rates on interstate shipments of sul- 
phuric acid, in tank-car loads, to Copper Hill, Tenn., which 
shall not exceed by more than 25 per cent $1.75 per net 
ton from Atlanta, Ga.; $2.15 per net ton from Roanoke and 
Talladega, Ala.; $2.50 per net ton from Montgomery, Ala.; 
$2.86 from Valdosta, Ga.; $2.62 from Troy, Ala.; $3.30 from 
Meridian, Miss.; and $3.85 from Gulfport, Miss. The com- 
Plaint attacked the rates on sulphuric acid from various 
points in Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia to Copper Hill, 
Tenn., between Dec. 2, 1915, and Feb. 16, 1916, which 
were subsequently increased by General Order No. 28. 
The rates called for by the new order are based on the 
application of the Southern scale modified in conformity 
with “Sulphuric Acid From New Orleans, La.” An order 
of reparation will be drawn upon the presentation of the 
hecessary data. 


RATINGS ON LAMPS 


In opinion No. 5641, 52 I. C. C., 418-18, Larkin Company 
et al. vs. Erie Railroad Company et al., Docket No. 9739, 
the Commission orders the establishment, on or before 
July 1, on not less than five days’ notice, ratings applicable 
to the interstate transportation of oil, gas and electric 
lamps, complete with globes or shades of the framed-glass 
‘ype, With the glass panels in the frames, or detached, 
and in the same outer container, not in excess of one and 
one-fourth times first class, L. C. L., and third class, mini- 


mum 14,000 pounds, subject to rule 27, C. L., and to the 
interstate transportation of oil, gas and electric lamps, 
complete with globes or shades of one piece of glass, not 
in excess of third class, minimum 14,000 pounds, subject 
to rule 27, in carloads. 

The complaint was against the Official Classification rat- 
ings on portable and non-portable oil, gas and electric 
lamps, complete, with globes or shades in the same outer 
shipping container, for which specific C. L. and L. C. L. 
ratings were asked. The same request was made with 
respect to portable and non-portable lamps, ete. The Di- 
rector-General was made a party defendant, and his answer 
denied that the complainants were entitled to any relief, 
and asked for the dismissal of the complaint, but no fur- 
ther hearing was asked or had. The rate was raised in 
November, 1916, on the framed glass globes, from first 
class to double first class. The witness for the Official 
Classification Committee testified that for a number of 
years prior to Jan. 1, 1914, small, inexpensive globes and 
shades were shipped with lamps as component parts and 
accorded the same rating. Upon investigation it appeared 
that, due to the growth and evolution of the lamp in- 
dustry, large, bulky, fragile, and more expensive globes 
and shades were being shipped as parts of lamps, which 
reduced the weight density of the shipments to a point 
not contemplated by the ratings previously provided for 
completed lamps, and this led to the reclassification in 
1914. As to the double first class rating in effect between 
April 1, 1915, and Nov. 1, 1916, on “globes or shades, lamp; 
coppered, leaded, or framed glass” was legally applicable 
to the complainant’s shipments. 


DIVISIONS ON LOGS 


In opinion 5645, 52 I. C. C., 429-32, docket 10214, New 
Orleans, Natalbany & Natchez Railway Co. vs. Illinois 
Central, has been dismissed on the ground that a divi- 
sional allowance in connection with shipments of hardwood 
logs which — at Grangeville Junction, La., on the 
complainant’s line of road and moved from Natalbany, 
La., to Memphis, Tenn., was not justifiable. This is one 
of the numerous cases growing out of the tap line case 
which prescribed the maximum divisions out of joint rates 
on interstate shipments of lumber and forest products 
that might be paid by the trunk lines to their tap line 
connections. 

Following the decision of the Supreme Court and the 
Commission’s second supplemental order in the tap line 
case, the maximum allowances which the trunk lines were 
authorized to accord to the tap lines on lumber and forest 
products varied from $2 per car for a distance of one 
mile and less to four cents for a movement of over 40 
miles. In compliance with that order the Illinois Central 
re-established the joint rates which it had formerly 
maintained and has paid the Natalbany railway a di- 
vision on lumber milled at points on that line, although 
it has not established where none were previously in 
effect. Says the report: “It is apparent that the order 
relied upon by the complainant does not establish its 
right to an allowance out of -the local rate on logs 
established by the Illinois Central from the junction, and 
the record affords no basis therefor on other grounds.” 


COLORADO RATE DECISION 


CASE NO. 8827 (52 I. C. C., 439-480) 


PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION OF THE STATE OF 
COLORADO ET AL. VS. ATCHISON, TOPEKA & 
SANTA FE RAILWAY COMPANY ET AL. 


Submitted December 21, 1918. Opinion No. 5647. 


Upon original and supplemental complaints attacking substan- 
tially all class and many commodity rates between Colorado 
common points and points south and east thereof and from 
Denver and other points in Colorado taking the same rates 
to destinatiors in western states, in effect April 21, 1916, 
when the original complaint was filed, and as increased 
June 25, 1918, under General Order No. 28, issued by the 
Director-General of Railroads; Held: 

1. That the record is not convincing that the class rates in 
effect April 21, 1916, between Chicago, the Mississippi River 
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and the Missouri River, on the one hand, and Colorado 
common points, on the other, were or that those initiated 
by the Director-General and made effective June 25, 1918, 
are, unjust, unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. : 

2. That although certain of the commodity rates from Chicago 
and the rivers to Colorado common points appear to have 
been and to be relatively high by comparison with rates on 
like articles from the same originating territories to Utah 
common points, no adequate basis for a readjustment has 
been laid in this record. 

3. That the class rates made effective June 25, 1918, which 
carry the increase of 25 per cent ordered by the Director- 
General, between Denver and Pueblo and certain points in 
interior Kansas and Nebraska; between Denver and points 
grouped therewith and Galveston, Tex., and intermediate 
points in Texas via the route designated; from Denver and 
other points in Colorado taking the same rates to certain 
stations on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
Santa Fe, Prescott & Phoenix Railway, and Rio Grande, El 
Paso & Santa Fe Railroad in New Mexico, Arizona and 
Texas; and from Denver and Denver rate points in Colo- 
rado to certain stations on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad in Nebraska, South Dakota and Wyoming: 
are, and for the future will be, unjust, unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial to the extent that they exceed the max- 
ima herein prescribed. 

4. That, with the exceptions indicated above, the record does 
not show the class rates to stations north, south and west 
of Denver on the lines of defendants herein to have been 
or to be unjust, unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 

5. That there is no basis for a finding that the ocean-rail and 
rail-ocean-rail class and commodity rates from Atlantic 
seaboard territory to Colorado common points via the port 
of Galveston, Tex., in effect when the complaint was filed, 
or as subsequently increased, were, or are, unjust, unrea- 
sonable, or unduly prejudicial, except to the extent that 
they exceed the combination rates contemporaneously main- 
tained through the port of Galveston. 

6. That no necesity has been shown for the establishment of 


ean commodity rates from Denver to western destina- 
ions. 


HALL, Commissioner: 

By. complaint filed April 21, 1916, the Public Utilities 
Commission of Colorado and the Colorado Fair Rates As- 
sociation, a corporation, seek in this proceeding a com- 
prehensive readjustment of practically the entire schedule 
of rates between Colorado common points, particularly Den- 
ver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo and Trinidad, and points 
south and east thereof, and from Denver and other points 
in Colorado taking the same rates to destinations in west- 
ern states. They attacked as unjust, unreasonable and un- 
duly prejudicial, in violation of sections 1, 2 and 3 of the 
act to regulate commerce (a) class rates between Col- 
orado common points and the Missouri River, the Missis- 
sippi River, hereinafter called the rivers, and Chicago; (a) 
commodity rates from the rivers and Chicago to Colorado 
common points; (c) class rates between Denver or Pueblo 
and points in Kansas and Nebraska; (d) class rates be- 
tween Denver and points grouped therewith, and Galves- 
ton, Tex., and points intermediate in Texas and New Mex- 
ico via the route designated; (e) ocean-rail and rail-ocean- 
rail class and commodity rates from Atlantic seaboard ter- 
ritory via the port of Galveston to Colorado common points; 
(f) class rates from Denver and other points in Colorado 
taking the same rates to certain destinations in the states 
of Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington and 
Wyoming, and (g) commodity rate from Denver and points 
taking the same rates to certain destinations in the same 
states except California, Nevada, South Dakota and Wash- 
ington. They asked the establishment of just, reasonable 
and non-prejudicial rates, but did not ask for reparation. 

Many of the rates attacked had been prescribed or ap- 
proved by us in former cases, but complainants alleged 
that full relief had not yet been realized, principally by 
reason of the insufficiency of the pleadings in such cases. 
In this proceeding it has been their aim to present a com- 
plaint broad enough to warrant a decision such as the situa- 
tion is said to require. 


Intervention 


A general readjustment of the rates to and from Col- 
orado would affect the commercial interests not only of 
Denver and other Colorado common points, but also of job- 
bing and other points in neighboring states. Many peti- 
tions of intervention were filed, some in behalf of and 
others in opposition to the complaint. Organizations rep- 
resenting the commercial interests of cities located on or 
near the Missouri River intervened, but took no active 
part in the proceedings. The State Corporation Commis- 
sion of New Mexico appeared in the interest of the jobbers 
of that state. The traffic bureaus of Utah and of Hutchin- 
son, Kan., and the Wyoming Grocery Company of Casper, 
Wyo., intervened to present their claims for consideration 
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in the event of a readjustment of the Colorado rates. The 
Colorado State Grange intervened in behalf of complaip. 
ants. 

The Manufacturers’ Bureau of the Denver Civic and Con. 
mercial Association, composed of jobbers, manufacturers 
and retailers in Denver who handle in the aggregate be 
tween 75 and 80 per cent of the tonnage to and from Dep. 
ver, and the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, the largest 
manufacturing enterprise in the state of Colorado, actively 
opposed the complaint. Their position is, in brief, that jf 
the resources of the state are to be developed and many. 
facturing encouraged the freight rates should be so ad. 
just as to afford protection to the industries now 
established in Colorado against destructive competition 
from other distributing and manufacturing centers. They 
contend that the reductions sought in the inbound rates 
would afford their eastern competitors readier access to 
the Colorado markets, and result in detriment to the bugi- 
ness interests of Colorado unless compensating advan- 
tages were secured by reductions in outbound rates to 
points within the state. Another objection urged is that 
under the proposed readjustment of inbound rates the 
spread between the carload and less-than-carload rates 
would be reduced, thus restricting in some measure the 
territory in which jobbers and manufacturers of Colorado 
are now able to meet eastern competition. No opposition 
is urged against the proposed reductions in the outbound 
rates. 

Federal Control 


Before considering the rates at issue reference should 
be made to the changes that have taken place in the oper 
ation of the roads and in their rates for transportation 
since this proceeding was heard. 

On December 28, 1917, control of the transportation sys- 
tems of the country was taken over by the President anda 
Director-General of Railroads was appointed. On March 
21, 1918, the act commonly known as the federal control 
act was approved by the President. This provided in sec: 
tion 10 for the initiation of rates by the President during 
the period of federal control whenever in his opinion the 
public interest required. In the exercise of this power the 
Director-General found and certified to us in his General 
Order No. 28 that in order to defray the expenses of federal 
control and operation fairly chargeable to railway operat: 
ing expenses, and also to pay railway tax accruals other 
than war taxes, net rents for joint facilities and equey 
ment, and compensation to the carriers operating ax a utit, 
it was necessary to increase the railway operating rev- 
enues, and by said General Order No. 28 issued on May 29, 
1918, as supplemented June 12, 1918, effective June 25, 
1918, increased by 25 per cent the rates then in effect on 
classes and most commodities of carriers under federal 
control. The rates of the carriers here defendant were I 
creased accordingly on that date. Subsequently five of 
the defendant carriers whose rates had thus been it 
creased, to-wit: the Bingham & Garfield, Tonopah & Gold: 
field, Bullfrog, Goldfield, Las Vegas & Tonopah and Nevada 
Northern, were notified by the Director-General of their 
release from federal control. ; 

On the day that General Order No. 28 was issued the 
Director-General also issued his General Order No. 21, 
providing for substantial increases in the wages of railroad 
employes. These wage increases, together with others 
subsequently made by him, and increases in the costs of ma- 
terials and supplies, are items directly affecting the operat: 
ing expenses of the carriers and must be borne by the pub- 
lic through the medium of the rates paid for transporte 
tion. They have, in large measure at least, absorbed the 
additional revenue derived under General Order No. 28. 

On application of the complainants, made in view of the 
change in conditions effected by federal control and oper 
ation, the Director-General has been made a party defen 
ant and a supplemental complaint against him and the 
other defendants was filed on November 4, 1918. The sup 
plemental complaint and the answer thereto of the Dire 
tor-General put in issue the reasonableness and propriety 
of the rates made effective on June 25, 1918. The parties 
have advised us that they do not desire to present addi 
tional evidence and the case thus stands submitted updo 
the record previously made. In the absence of any ev 
dence in this record, other than the certificate above 
ferred to, as to the justness and reasonableness of the 28 
per cent increase, our conclusions necessarily turn on the 
basis to which that uniform percentage is applied. aches 
far as that basis was unjust or unreasonable, absolutely 
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or relatively, to that extent the increased rate perpetuates 
S. The or magnifies the vice which the law condemns, and must 
mplain. itself be found unjust and unreasonable for present or 
future application. In this connection it may be noted 
.d Com that if the conclusions to which we have come as to the 
turers rates under attack in the original complaint had been 
ag? given effect prior to General Order No. 28, the 25 per cent 
lar i @ «crease thereby initiated would have applied to the read- 
ae justed rates as in that order provided. As it is, the in- 
thet creased rates are attacked by the supplemental complaint, 
1 manu. i OU duty to determine their justness and reasonableness is 
SO ad. expressly declared in section 10 of the federal control act, 
S nowy and the conclusions to which we have come upon this rec- 
petition iy ord will have the same result for the future as would have 
They followed the putting into effect of those conclusions before 
d rates jg the increase was made. 
cess to [| We proceed to consider the rates under attack in the 
he busi. @ original complaint. For brevity they will be termed the 
advan @ ‘rates” as distinguished from the increased rates initiated 
ates to {™ by the Director-General put in issue by the supplemental 
is that ™ complaint, which will be termed the “present rates,” and 
tes the except where otherwise specified or clearly apparent from 
d rates the context are to be understood as being the rates in ef- 
ure the M fect on June 24, 1918. Rates proposed by complainants in 
‘colorado M lieu of those assailed in the original complaint will be 
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A. Class Rates Between Colorado Common Points and the 
Rivers and Chicago. 


Ra Class rates between Colorado common points, on the one 
ortation @ hand, and the rivers and Chicago, on the other, were es- 
tablished some years ago in compliance with our orders 
ion svs- @ in Kindel vs. N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co., 15 I. C. C., 555, 
1t andajg aud Colorado Mfrs. Asso. vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 28 I. 
March @C. C., 82. Complainants allege that these rates were un- 
control ™ feasonable and unduly prejudicial and should not have ex- 
in sec- Mm ceeded rates based on a mileage prorate of the New York- 
. during § Chicago scale, reckoning each mile west of the Missouri 
‘ion the River as the equivalent of 2 miles in that scale. They 
wer the seek to have the so-called percentage system of rate con- 
General @ struction obtaining in central freight association territory, 
federal Has described in Saginaw Board of Trade vs. Grand Trunk 
operat @ Ry. Co., 17 1. C. C., 128, Chamber of Commerce of Free- 
is other @ port, Ill., vs. Ry. Co., 33 I. C. C. 673, and Michigan Percent- 
1 equ, Mage Cases, 47 I. C. C., 409, extended westward to Denver to 
sa unit, Mthe extent that dissimilar transportation conditions east 
ing rev- Mand west of Chicago will permit. 
May The short-line distance from Chicago to Denver is 1,018 
rac - niles, 480 miles to the Missouri River, and 538 miles from 
federal the Missouri River to Denver, resulting in a constructive 
vee mileage, under the plan advocated by complainants, of 
fve of 1,556 miles. The constructive mileage thus obtained is 
cen © lit per cent of the short-line distance from New York to 
& Gold: Chicago and the proposed rates on the first four classes 
Nevada fom Chicago to Denver are 171 per cent of the rates on 
of their the same classes from New York to Chicago. Owing to 
the difference between the number of classes in the official 
ued the (lassification, which applies east of Chicago, and in the 
No. 2, western classification, which applies west, it was neces- 
railroad ‘YY for complainants to adopt a different method in or- 
~ others ler to complete the class-rate series. The proposed rates 
's of mfg '0m Chicago on the classes lower than fourth class are 
» operat: (etermined by the relationship of those classes to fourth 
the pub Class in the Chicago-Colorado scale, and those from the 
nsporte- Mississippi River and the Missouri River, respectively, by 
‘ped the the relationship of the first-class rates therefrom to the 
0. 28. first-class rate from Chicago. 
w of the The class rates and those proposed by complainants are: 
nd oper Mm Between Chicago and Colorado common points: 
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and the 
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Classes ........ 1 
Prac 180 
Proposed rates. << kao 


5 A B Cc D E 
67 80.5 63 54 47 «040 
50 60 47 40 35 30 


e Direc Ne 
ropriety Between the Mississippi River and Colorado common 
_ parties Doints : 
di- 

nt pe Classes ......., . * - 2. eo ae Oe ae 
ed up Pe 162 127 101 80.5 63 74 56 50 42 3 
any eV'#posed rates ..122. 105 81 57 45 54 42 36 32 27 

ve re ' aa , 
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1 on the Classes 22.2... ‘2. 2 2 *® 2: oe ee 
ne .lU(! 5 74 60 47 56 42 37 33 = 29 
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On July 16, 1917, after the hearing in this proceeding, 
the class scale between New York and Chicago was in- 
creased from 78.8 cents, first class, to 90 cents, first class, 
as authorized in the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 45 I. C. C., 
303. Under the percentage basis advocated by complain- 
ants this increase would be reflected west of Chicago, and 
the proposed first-class rate from Chicago to Denver would 
be $1.54 instead of $1.35. 

The evidence offered by the complainants in support of 
their proposal and by the defendants in opposition thereto 
is voluminous, but requires no extended discussion. Briefly, 
complainants show that the average density of traffic, in 
other words, the revenue tons carried per mile of road 
operated, in Official Classification territory, excluding New 
England, for the five fiscal years from 1890 to 1894, inclu- 
sive, was 142 per cent of the average density during the 
corresponding five-year period from 1906 to 1910 in what 
was then designated for statistical purposes as territorial 
group 7, comprising Wyoming, Montana, Nebraska and 
portions of Colorado, Kansas, South Dakota and North Da- 
kota. Their explanation for comparing such widely sep- 
arated periods is not altogether clear, but is, apparently, 
that the density west of Chicago has increased until it ap- 
proximates that in eastern territory when a first-class rate 
of 75 cents was established between New York and Chi- 
cago. The territorial groupings referred to appeared for 
the first time in our statistical report for 1890, and thus 
some years after the 75-cent rate had been established, but 
were discontinued after 1910. The purpose of this com- 
parison was to demonstrate that in proposing rates be- 
tween Chicago and Colorado common points based on 171 
per cent of the New York-Chicago rates full allowance had 
been made for differences in traffic density. Defendants 
show that for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, the aver- 
age density of traffic on representative trunk lines* oper- 
ating between New York and Chicago was 463 per cent of 
the average density on representative lines} operating 
west of Chicago. Other comparisons relate to the density 
of population per square mile east and west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

The propriety of extending the New York-Chicago scale 
beyond its present limits was considered in the Wisconsin 
Rate Cases, 44 I. C. C., 602, where we found that the cir- 
cumstances and conditions governing the adjustment of 
rates from Trunk Line territory to points west of Chicago 
in prorating territory did not apply to transportation to 
the neighboring state of Wisconsin, and we declined to 
extend it. If not extended to Wisconsin, where its influ- 
ence is most strongly encountered, it would require a 
more comprehensive showing than has been here made to 
convince us that it should be extended to points as far re- 
moved as Colorado common points. We are clearly of opin- 
ion that the evidence does not warrant adoption of the 
New York-Chicago scale as the basis for construction of 
rates between Chicago and Colorado. 


The Colorado State Grange and the Traffic Bureau of 
Utah, interveners herein, urge that the express rates should 
be adopted as the standard for freight rates to and from 
Colorado. We have already reached the conclusion, as 
stated In Re Express Rates, Practices, Accounts and Rev- 
enues, 24 I. C. C., 380, that under the methods employed 
in determining rates there can be no fixed relationship 
between freight and express rates except, perhaps, on some 
of the short lines. In our judgment nothing before us 
would warrant the adoption of express rates as a standard. 

Defendants rely largely upon comparisons with the rates 
to Utah prescribed in Class and Commodity Rates to Salt 
Lake City, 32 I. C. C., 551. In June, 1910, a little more 
than a year after the class rates to Colorado had been 
before us in the Kindel Case, supra, we prescribed class 
rates to points in Utah. Commercial Club, Salt Lake City, 
vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 19 I. C. C., 218. The first-class 
rates there found reasonable were $2.45 from Chicago, $2.27 
from the Mississippi River, and $1.90 from the Missouri 
River. The class rates to Utah points later authorized in 
Class and Commodity Rates to Salt Lake City, supra, were 
on a scale of $2.65, first class, from Chicago, $2.47 from 
the Mississippi River, and $2 from the Missouri River. 

The average short-line distance, as stated by defendants, 











*Pennsylvania Railroad; Pennsylvania Company; New York 
Central Railroad; Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; and Erie Rail- 
road. 

+#Chicago & North Western Railway; Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway; 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad; and Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway. 
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from four principal Missouri River crossings, Sioux City, 
Iowa; Omaha, Neb., and St. Joseph and Kansas City, Mo., 
to four Colorado common points, viz., Cheyenne, Wyo.; 
Denver, Pueblo and Trinidad, Colo., is 639.3 miles, which 
is 55.88 per cent of the average distance, 1,144 miles, from 
the same Missouri River crossings to Salt Lake City. The 
distance between the rivers is approximately 300 miles, and 
between the Missouri River and Chicago 500 miles. The 
average distance to the Colorado common points from the 
Mississippi River is therefore 65.03 per cent, and from 
Chicago 69.3 per cent of the distance to Salt Lake City. 
The averages of the class rates from the Missouri River, 
the ‘Mississippi River, and Chicago to Colorado common 
points are shown to have been but 54 per cent, 61 per cent, 
and 63 per cent, respectively, of the averages of the rates 
to Utah. 

From a mileage standpoint it appears that the class rates 
to Colorado common points compared favorably with those 
to Utah, and this is also true of comparisons between the 
ton-mile earnings on class traffic. The average revenue 
per ton-mile from Chicago to Salt Lake City under the 
class scale was 16.75 mills, to Colorado 15.30 mills; from 
Mississippi River points to Salt Lake City 17.87 mills, to 
Colorado 16.86 mills, and from Missouri River points to 
Salt wake City 19.11 mills, compared with 18.31 mills to 
Colorado common points. 

The following is a comparison between the Missouri 
River-Colorado rates and rates based on the Missouri River- 
Nebraska Cases, 40 I. C. C., 201, for a distance of $39 miles; 
Nebrasca Cases, 40 I. C. C., 201, for a distance of 639 miles: 


eee 2 3 4 Ss & B cc » E 
Missouri River- 

Colorado rates...115 92 74 60 47 56 42 37 33 29 

Nebraska scale...128 108.8 89.6 76.8 57.6 64 44.8 38.4 32 21.8 


Missouri River- 

If the Missouri River-Nebraska scale had extended to 
Colorado common points the average of the Colorado rates 
would have been materially higher. 

In Corporation Commission of New Mexico vs. Ry. Co., 
34 I. C. C., 292, 305, we had under review class and com- 
modity rates from Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago to 
destinations in New Mexico, including Raton, a station on 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 23 miles south 
of Trinidad and 646 miles from Kansas City. The class 
rates to Raton which we there considered and did not 
find unreasonable included rates from Kansas City begin- 
ning with $1.35, first class. This exceeded the first-class 
rate to Trinidad and other Colorado common points by 20 
cents, with proportionate differences in the other classes. 

The spread between the classes also favors Colorado. 
The fifth-class rate from Chicago to Colorado common 
points, for example, was, until increased under General 
Order No. 28, 37 per cent of the first-class rate. In recent 
cases we have prescribed fifth-class rates, also under the 
Western Classification, which are from 45 to 50 per cent 
of first class. If the class rates had been adjusted in ac- 
cordance with the percentage relationships prescribed in 
Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. A. H. T. Ry. Co., 41 
I. Cc. C., 83, and 48 I. C. C., 312; Memphis Freight Bureau 
vs. St. L., I. M. & S. Ry. Co., 39 I. C. C., 224, and Corpora- 
tion Commission of New Mexico vs. Ry. Co., supra, many 
of these rates would have been materially higher. 

The record before us does not afford a basis for read- 
justment of the percentage relationships of these class 
rates, if such be needed, or convince us that the class 
rate between Chicago and the rivers, on the one hand, 
and Colorado common points, on the other, were unjust, 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial, as alleged in the com- 
plaint. It follows, in accord with what we have earlier 
said, that upon this record we do not find that the present 
rates, which carry the increase in those rates of 25 per 
cent initiated by the Director-General, are unjust, unrea- 
sonable, or unduly prejudicial, as alleged in the supple- 
mental complaint. 


B. Commodity Rates from the Rivers and Chicago to 
Colorado Common Points. 


Complainants alleged that 118 carload and 8 less-than- 
carload commodity rates in force in April, 1916, from the 
rivers and Chicago to Colorado common points, most of 
which were prescribed in Colorado Mfrs. Asso. vs. A., T. 
& S. F. Ry. Co., supra, were unreasonable and unduly prej- 
udicial. They proposed commodity rates which would 
bear to their proposed fourth-class rates the percentage 
relationship of those then in effect, and apparently assume 
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that if an article of commerce has been accorded a com. 
modity rate which is a certain percentage of the fourth. 
class rate it is entitled to take the same percentage of q 
reduced fourth-class rate. This assumption disregards the 
reason for the existence of commodity rates, established 
as they are, to meet special conditions and because of 
special considerations which are not met by or refiecteg 
in classifications or subclassifications. Those conditions 
may change. The considerations may gain or wane jp 
compelling force. But so long as they are potent they fing 
expression in exceptions to that uniformity and Symmetry 
of rates which should characterize a classified system, 
a & Sons vs. C., M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 30 I. C. C., 547, 

These conditions and considerations vary as to the same 
article of commerce. Commodity rates from Chicago to 
Colorado common points bear a higher percentage to the 
corresponding class rates than those to San Francisco, 
The averages of the commodity rates specified in the con. 
plaint to Colorado common points are shown to be, from 
Chicago about 74 per cent, from the Mississippi River 
about 72 per cent, and from the Missouri River about 62 
per cent, respectively, of the corresponding averages to 
Utah common points, as against average distances which 
are 69 per cent, 65 per cent and 56 per cent, respectively, 
of the average distances to Salt Lake City. 

From St. Louis the commodity rates to Colorado con. 
mon points yield lower average ton-mile earnings for a 
distance less by 300 miles than do the commodity rates to 
Albuquerque, N. M., prescribed by us in Corporation Con- 
mission of New Mexico vs. Ry. Co., supra; average 943 
per cent of those to Texas common points for an average 
distance 114.7 per cent of the Texas distance; and are rel- 
atively lower than those to interior points in Kansas pre 
scribed in State of Kansas vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co.,, 27 
1. ©. €.,. G78. 

By comparison with rates to Utah common points some 
of the commodity rates assailed seem as low as they 
should be and others relatively high. Examples of both 
kinds are given in the margin.* Between these extremes 
they vary widely. No adequate basis for a readjustment 
has been ijiaid and we are unable on this record to effect it. 








































C. Class Rates Between Denver or Pueblo and Points in 
Kansas and Nebraska. 


Class rates between Denver or Pueblo and points in 
Kansas and Nebraska intermediate to the Missouri River 
are higher mile for mile than those on westbound traffic 
from Omaha, St. Joseph, Kansas City, and other Missouri 
River cities. Complainants attack this relation of rates 
as unjust, unreasonable, and unduly prejudicial and ask 
for rates that shall not exceed the rates contemporanecus- 
ly maintained by defendants for similar distances from 
the Missouri River to points west thereof. The rates re 
quested are specified as far as the midway points, and 
corresponding reductions are prayed for up to the points 
at which the rates to or from the Missouri River are et- 
countered as maxima. In the proposed readjustment pres 
ervation of the present relationship in the rates as be 
tween Denver and Pueblo is sought. 

Exhibits of record show that the class rates betweel 
Colorado and points in western Kansas and Nebraska 
were not made upon any definitely established basis. The 
seales varied on the different lines and on different 
branches of the same line. At Wakeenay, Kans., the 
midway point on the Kansas division of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, the first class rate from Denver was lower thal 
the rate from Denver to Gannett, Nebr., the midway point 
on its Denver-Omaha line, although the distance to the 
former is greater than to the latter. The rates on the first 


*Relatively low commodity rates from the Mississippi Rive! 
to Colorado common points: 

Bags, burlap, to Denver, $0.51; to Salt Lake City, $0.85. 

Bags, cotton, to Denver, $0.61; to Salt Lake City, $1.20. 

Blackboards, to Denver, $0.63; to Salt Lake City, $1.15. 

Glass chimneys, to Denver, $0.95; to Salt Lake City, $1.50. 

Crackers, to Denver, $0.80144; to Salt Lake City, $1.43. _. 

Relatively high commodity rates from the Mississippi River 
to Colorado common points: Carpets, to Denver, $1.25; to Salt 
Lake City, $1.25. 

Drugs, to Denver, $1.08; to Salt Lake City, $1.10. 

Cotton piece goods, to Denver, $1, minimum 30,000 pounds; t0 
Salt Lake City, $1, minimum 30,000 pounds. ’ 

Wooden handles, to Denver, $0.74, minimum 30,000 pounds: 
to Salt Lake City, $0.68, minimum 40,000 pounds. 

Rubber boots, to Denver, $1.15, minimum 24,000 pounds; t0 
Salt Lake City, $1.16, minimum 30,000 pounds. . 
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four classes, i. e., 80, 70, 63 and 55 cents, between Denver 
and Wakeenay were the same as those between Kansas 
City and Wakeenay. This equalization was made in May, 
1915, to enable jobbers in Denver to compete with those 
in Kansas City. It is considered by the Union Pacific to 
be a proper relative adjustment and one to which Denver 
js entitled from a commercial standpoint. In March, 1916, 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, hereinafter 
referred to as the Rock Island, reduced its class rates be- 
tween Denver and stations in Kansas to place them on a 
parity with across-country stations on the Union Pacific. 
The rates on the Rock Island and those on the Kansas 
division of the Union Pacific are blanketed back from the 
midway points practically to the Colorado-Kansas state 


line. 

The rates between Pueblo and points in Kansas on the 
Missouri Pacific and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway, referred to hereinafter as the Santa Fe, were rel- 
atively higher than those between Denver and Kansas 
points served by the Rock Island and Union Pacific. Upon 
the basis in effect on the Missouri Pacific and Santa Fe 
the rates from Denver and Pueblo were to some extent 
equalized, thus disregarding the additional haul of 117 
niles from Denver to Pueblo. This equalization took 
place on the Missouri Pacific at Scott City, Kans., 213 
miles east of Pueblo, and on the Santa Fe at Holcomb, 
Kans., 210 miles east of Pueblo. The rates from Denver 
and Pueblo were the same to all points in Kansas on the 
Rock Island. This is explained by the fact that the Rock 
Island forks at Limon, Colo., one branch running to Den- 
ver, 90 miles, over the rails of the Union Pacific, and the 
other from Limon to Colorado Springs and thence over 
the rails of the Denver & Rio Grande to Pueblo, 123 miles, 
the difference in distance from Denver and Pueblo on 
hauls to points in Kansas and Nebraska being 33 miles. 

Class rates between Omaha, St. Joseph and Kansas City 
and points in Nebraska were based on the distance scale 
prescribed in The Missouri River-Nebraska Cases, supra, 
which applied for distances up to 700 miles, and included 
the entire state of Nebraska. Rates into Kansas were not 
affected by the readjustment required in Nebraska, and 
were in some instances higher and in others lower than 
the rates for equal distances under the Missouri River- 
Nebraska scale. 

Defendants urge that differences in conditions justify 
the maintenance of rates in eastern Colorado and west- 
em Kansas and Nebraska higher than in the eastern por- 
tions of the latter states. The differences referred to are 
in population and density of traffic, the character of the 
country being much the same. Defendants show that in 
the counties traversed between the Missouri River and 
Colorado common points the average population per mile 
of road is 172.77 west of the midway points and 283.99 
east, or 164.3 per cent of that in the western counties. An 
accurate comparison of the traffic density east and west 
of the midway points cannot be obtained from the data pre- 
sented at the hearing, but figures are available showing 
the density in Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1916, on the lines of important car- 
ters extending from the Missouri River to the Colorado 
common points. This comparison follows: 

Colorado. 
429.33 
509.19 
374.90 
152.12 


1,465.54 


Nebraska. 
2,872.71 


Kansas. 


260.14 
2,818.14 
1,167.11 
2,384.67 


6,630.06 
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3,503.16 
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1,850,885,468 


103,922,646 
208,617,570 


2,163,425,684 984,132,585 
617,584 671,515 


The above, although not confined to the territory east 
aid west of a line midway between Colorado common 
Points and the Missouri River, is of value as showing that 
the traffic density in eastern Colorado is not as light as 
Was asserted at the hearing. Complainants admit that the 
Qovement of class traffic from Colorado into Kansas and 
Nebraska is not fairly comparable with that westbound 
from the Missouri River. It was testified that the total 


352,047,703 
351,596,507 
102,848,278 
177,640,097 
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1,163,078,942 
1,544,061,758 


5,016,151,737 
756,577 
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movement from Colorado common points to points on 
the Santa Fe in western Kansas for the six alternate 
months from July, 1915, to May, 1916, amounted to but 
547,000 pounds, an average of 2,900 pounds per day. No 
figures were submitted showing the movement from Kan- 
sas City during the same period, but, as indicating that 
the trend of the traffic is westbound, defendants showed 
that the tonnage over the Santa Fe from Dodge City, 
Hutchinson and Wichita, Kan., important jobbing points 
in central and western Kansas, into Colorado was 1,806,000 
pounds during the same period. 

Class rates from Dodge City, Hutchinson and Wichita 
to points in Colorado east of and including Lamar were 
materially lower than those for equal distances from Den- 
ver or Pueblo into western Kansas. For example, from 
Hutchinson to Lamar, a distance of 270 miles, the rates on 
the first four classes when this complaint was heard were, 
respectively, 70, 64, 55 and 45 cents. The rates on the 
same classes from Pueblo to Dodge City, 267 miles, were 
110, 87, 70 and 56 cents. From Wichita to Lamar, 330 miles, 
the rates on the first four classes were 79, 70, 60 and 53 
cents, respectively, while rates of 102, 85, 70 and 56 cents 
applied from Denver to Holcomb, Kan., a distance of 328 
miles. Rates from Hutchinson and Wichita to Lamar are 
so-called “‘jobbers’ rates” and are on a basis not accorded 
to shippers in Pueblo or Denver. 

Neither the Missouri Pacific nor the Santa Fe under- 
took to justify the level of the rates between Colorado and 
points on their lines in western Kansas. They, together 
with the Burlington, Rock Island and Union Pacific, sug- 
gested that if the rates from Colorado into Kansas and 
Nebraska should be readjusted, as urged by complainants, 
the proper basis would be 125 per cent of the distance scale 
prescribed in the Missouri River-Nebraska Cases, supra. 
This would materially reduce the class rates to points on 
the Missouri Pacific and Santa Fe, and increase nearly all 
of the rates to points on the Burlington, Rock Island and 
Union Pacific. The Burlington and Union Pacific did not 
advocate an increase in their rates. 

Circumstances surrounding the transportation of traffic 
between Colorado points and stations in western Kansas 
and Nebraska, particularly in respect of sparsity of popu- 
lation and relatively light movement on class rates, are 
sufficiently dissimilar from those obtaining in eastern Kan- 
sas and Nebraska to justify some difference in the rates. 
But Denver and Pueblo are entitled to rates that are rea- 
sonable in themselves and reasonably related to the rates 
applicable westward from the Missouri River. Under the 
adjustment complained of the difficulties encountered by 
Denver and Pueblo, particularly the latter, in endeavoring 
to compete in the territory east of them are obvious. 

In discussing Denver’s disabilities in this respect we 
said in The Missouri River-Nebraska Cases, supra, at page 
239: 

In connection with the Denver adjustment it is urged by 
defendants that as to commodities received from the east a 
back haul is involved in reaching Nebraska stations, but in 
Sioux City Commercial Club vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 22 I. C. C., 
110, this point was held to be immaterial. Denver enjoys a 
trade of substantial importance in the western part of the 


state now carried on under difficulties which have been in- 
creased by the reduction of the Nebraska intrastate rates. 


We are of opinion and find that the present class 
rates between Denver and Pueblo, and points in Kansas 
and Nebraska intermediate to the Missouri River on the 
main lines of defendants’ Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, 
Union Pacific Railroad, Missouri Pacific Railroad, and 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, and points on the 
branch lines of the Burlington from Culbertson to Impe- 
rial, Nebr., and of the Union Pacific from O’Fallons to 
Haig, Nebr., respectively, are, and for the future will be, 
unjust, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent 
that they exceed by more than 15 per cent those contem- 
poraneously applied for like distances to interstate move- 
ments from Missouri River cities to points in Nebraska, 
subject to the Missouri River-Colorado common-point rates 
as maxima. 


D. Class Rates Between Denver, and Points Grouped 
Therewith, and Galveston, Tex., and Points Inter- 
mediate in Texas and New Mexico Via the 

; Route Designated. 
The class rates maintained by defendants when this 
complaint was fiited between Denver, and points grouped 
therewith, and Galveston and points in Texas and New 
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Mexico intermediate to Galveston over the route desig- 
nated by the complainants were alleged to have been un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent that they 
exceeded those proposed in the complaint, which are 
named specifically to and from Galveston, and as to points 
intermediate to Galveston are specified as far as the mid- 
way point with prayer that corresponding reductions be 
made south thereof until the proposed rates to and from 
Galveston are encountered as maxima. 

The distance from Galveston to Denver over the route 
so designated by complainants, namely, the Galveston, 
Harrisburg & San Antonio, Trinity & Brazos Valley, and 
Houston & Texas Central to Fort Worth, Tex., and the 
Fort Worth & Denver City and Colorado & Southern 
from Fort Worth to Denver, is 1,118 miles, approximately 
the short-line distance. The scale of class rates which 
complainants propose for application between Denver and 
Galveston is constructed, like their proposed Chicago-Colo- 
rado scale, upon the former New York-Chicago scale. 
Over this route the distance from Galveston to Fort 
Worth is 316 miles and from Fort Worth to Denver 802 
miles. Between Galveston and Fort Worth the proposed 
rates are based, mile for mile, on the former New York- 
Chicago scale. From Fort Worth to Denver each mile is 
reckoned as the equivalent of one and one-half miles in 
that scale, resulting in a constructive distance to Denver 
of 1,203 miles from Fort Worth and a total of 1,519 miles 
from Galveston, which is 167 per cent of the short-line dis- 
tance from New York to Chicago. On this basis the spe- 
cific rates named have been worked out in the same man- 
ner as those in the proposed Chicago-Colorado scale, bas- 
ing the relationship between classes lower than fourth 
class on their respective percentage relations to fourth 
class in the Chicago-Colorado scale then in effect. The 
class rates northbound and southbound and the rates pro- 
posed by complainants were: 


BETWEEN GALVESTON AND DENVER. 
S2t € & 4&2 2B CC DB 2 
180 148 110 84 65 81 62 52 43.5 36 


147 125 104 96 75 79 70 58 46 39 
132 114 88 61 48 58 45 39 34 29 


a age 

Rates: 
Northbound.... 
Southbound.... 


Proposed rates.. 


Complainants’ evidence consists, for the most part, of 
comparisons of density of population as in the case of the 
proposed Chicago-Colorado scale. 

The northbound class rates from Galveston to Denver 
were considered in Denver Consumers & Shippers Asso. 
vs. C. & S. Ry. Co., consolidated with Southwestern Ship- 
pers Traffic Asso. vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 24 I. C. C., 
570, and decided June 6, 1912. We there compared the 
rates from Galveston to Denver with those prescribed in 
Kindel vs. N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co., supra, and Com- 
mercial Club of Salt Lake City vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 
supra, from Chicago to Colorado common points and from 
the Missouri River to Salt Lake City, respectively. We 
observed that the class rates to Denver from Galveston 
were slightly lower than those from Chicago, and mate- 
rially lower than the rates from the Missouri River to 
Salt Lake City, and we reached the conclusion that the 
Galveston rates had not been shown to be unreasonable. 
The southbound rates from Denver to Galveston and the 
rates between Denver and points intermediate to Galves- 
ton were not considered in that proceeding. 


When this route was first opened from Denver to Fort 
Worth the carriers saw fit for commercial reasons to place 
Denver on a parity with St. Louis in southbound move- 
ments to Texas markets. The northbound rates, on the 
other hand, were made with relation to those from New 
Orleans. This parity with St. Louis on traffic southbound 
has been maintained ever since, but defendants stated that 
there was now no reason for its continuance. The St. 
Louis-Texas common-point scale was prescribed in Rail- 
road Commission of Texas vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 20 I. 
Cc. C., 463. The average distance from St. ‘Louis to all 
points taking that scale is about 800 miles, and thus less 
than the distance from Denver to Galveston by some 300 
miles. Defendants insist that the southbound rates should 
correspond with those northbound. 

If, as defendants suggested, the percentage relationships 
between the classes adopted in Corporation Commission 
of New Mexico vs. Ry. Co., supra, and other recent cases 
should be followed in the northbound scale, using the 
first-class rate as a basis, the rates on succeeding classes 
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would be higher and the average of the class rates then 
in effect from Galveston to Denver, 86.15 cents, woul 
have become 98.45 cents. The average of the class rate; 
from Chicago to Colorado common points in effect at the 
same time was 87.15 cents and the average distance 1,139 
miles, substantially the same as from Galveston to Den. 
ver. Defendants’ suggested scale appears to be unduly 
high in comparison. : 

The rates between Denver and points intermediate jg 
Galveston were alleged to be unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial to the extent that they exceeded the rate 
northbound from Galveston for similar distances. Traffic 
from Denver to Memphis, Tex., the midway point, a dis. 
tance of 550 miles, moves over the rails of the Colorado 
& Southern 262 miles in Colorado and 86 miles in Ney 
Mexico to Texline, Tex., and thence 202 miles by way of 
the Fort Worth & Denver City through the Texas pan. 
handle in differential territory to Memphis. 

Traffic from Galveston to Memphis, 568 miles, moves 
north 514 miles through Texas common-point territory to 
Acme, Tex., a station on the Fort Worth & Denver City, 
and thence 54 miles through what was differential terri. 
tory prior to our recent order in Railroad Commission of 
Louisiana vs. A. H. T. Ry. Co., 48 I. C. C., 312. In this 
report the terms “common point” and “differential” are 
used with reference to interstate rate structures, except 
as otherwise indicated. 

The class rates from Denver to Memphis and other 
points in Texas on the Fort Worth & Denver City Rail. 
way were based on the distance scale prescribed in (Cor. 
poration Commission of Oklahoma vs. A. & S. Ry. Co., 2 
I. C. C., 520, plus 25 per cent, observing as minima the 
local Texas two-line distance rates. This scale ends at 
450 miles and the rates beyond were graded so as not to 
exceed the combination of the locals. From Denver to 


Memphis the class rates were: 
4 5 


Classes B e D &£ 
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At the time of the hearing Texas common-point terri: 
tory embraced substantially that part of Texas lying 
south and east of a line beginning at Acme and extending 
through Big Spring to Corpus Christi. It has since been 
extended to points on the line of the Fort Worth & Den. 
ver City Railway as far north as Amarillo. There is also 
a group known as the Dallas-Fort Worth group on north: 
bound traffic to Colorado, comprising points in Texas north 
of a line drawn from Big Spring on the west to Marshall 
on the east. In so far as the rates here under considera 
tion are concerned Texas common-point territory er 
tends from Galveston to Amarillo. 

When our report was made, July 7, 1916, in Railroad 
Commission of Louisiana vs. A. H. T. Ry. Co., 41 I. C. C, 
83, class rates between points in Texas common-point ter: 
ritory were constructed on a distance basis and blanketed 
beyond 245 miles, except that the rates from Galveston in- 
stead of being made strictly on the distance basis were 
differentially adjusted over the rates from Houston. These 
differentials, authorized by the railroad commission of the 
state of Texas, resulted in lower rates from Galveston for 
distances up to approximately 200 miles, and higher rates 
for greater distances, than under the distance scale. 

Class rates from Galveston to points in intrastate dif 
ferential territory, which then included all stations on the 
Fort Worth & Denver City north of Amarillo, 85 miles 
north of Memphis and 653 miles from Galveston, : welt 
based on the Galveston rates for 245 miles, and varyils 
differentials for the haul in differential territory. The 
first-class rate was 87 cents from Galveston to Memphis, 
and 99 cents to Texline, Tex., 769 miles, the most distal! 
point on the Fort Worth & Denver City in differential te” 
ritory. 

In our report last cited we prescribed a distance scale 
of maximum class rates for application between Shreve 
port, La., and Texas common-point territory up to 4t! 
miles and blanketed beyond. For hauls in differential 
territory we authorized the additon of certain differentials 
depending upon the length of the haul in differential tell 
tory, to the rates prescribed for the distance from point 0 
origin to destination. We then found that class rates be 
tween Shreveport and points in Texas were, and for the 
future would be, unduly prejudicial to Shreveport in * 
far as they exceeded those contemporaneously maintained 
for like distances between points in Texas. Upon the ef: 
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fective date of our order the following class rates from 
Galveston to Memphis were established. For convenient 
comparison we also repeat the rates from Denver to Mem- 
phis. 

Classes 2 3 4 : ks 2.2 &B 


To Memphis, Tex., from— 
Galvest’n, 568 miles, rates.120 102 84 72 59 62 48 42 36 30 
74 67 54 44 38 


Denver, 550 miles, rates.142 121 101 91 71 


No change of importance was brought about in the Gal- 
yeston-Memphis rates under the order entered on the re- 
hearing in Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. A. H. T. 
Ry. Co., 48 I. C. C., 312, decided January 22, 1918. 

It is clearly shown by the evidence that rates north of 
Memphis for a considerable portion of the distance thence 
to Denver may reasonably be on a higher level than the 
rates in Texas common-point territory. The operating 
difficulties are more severe and the population per mile 
of road is less. According to the latest statistics available 
at the time of the hearing the population of the counties 
along the line of the Colorado & Southern Railway north 
of Texline to but not including the city and county of 
Denver, Colo., was 9 per square mile and 145 per mile of 
road. The population in the counties served by the direct 
lines between Galveston and Fort Worth was 39.87 per 
square mile and 309.5 per mile of road, and in all Texas 
common-point territory 26.85 per square mile and 330.6 per 
mile of road. The population in all counties in the Texas 
panhandle through which the Fort Worth & Denver City 
Railway extends was 4.8 per square mile and 97.8 per 
mile of road. The largest town on the Colorado & South- 
ern Railway between Trinidad, Colo., and Texline, where 
differential territory begins, has less than 1,000 inhab- 
itants. There are many larger communities on the direct 
route from Galveston to Texline, including those on the 
Fort Worth & Denver City Railway in differential terri- 
tory. 

Defendants say that since the conditions of transporta- 
tion north of Texline are no more favorable than those 
in Texas differential territory it would be proper to apply 
the differential basis over the stretch between Amarillo 
and Pueblo, Colo. The first-class rate of $1.06 from Den- 
ver to Texline would thus have been $1.28. But defend- 
ants go further and suggest that rates for appligation be- 
tween points on the Colorado & Southern and Fort Worth 
& Denver City railways should be based on 130 per cent 
of the distance scale prescribed in Railroad Commission 
of Louisiana vs. A. H. T. Ry. Co., 41 I. C. C., 83, for dis- 
tances up to 400 miles, subject to the one-line rates ap- 
plicable between points in differential territory as maxima. 
For distances over 400 miles they suggest a gradation of 
5 cents, first class, for each additional 50 miles up to and 
including 800 miles, substantially the distance from Den- 
ver to Fort Worth. The suggested rates on the classes 
below first class are obtained by maintaining the percent- 
age relations adopted in the Shreveport scale. Under this 
method the first-class rate from Denver to Texline prior to 
June 25, 1918, would have been $1.33 and to Memphis $1.51, 
an increase of 27 cents in the former and 9 cents in the 
latter. 

We have already referred to the difference between the 
northbound and southbound rates in the Denver-Galveston 
scales. This difference is reflected in the rates between 
Denver and points intermediate to Galveston as will be 
observed from the following table of rates in effect June 
24, 1918. In this table the Denver-Galveston rates are 
stated again for comparative purposes. 





Between Denver 
and— 

Texline 
merthboumd ...... .-- ) § 58 48 
Southbound 95 H 59 50 36 

Memphis 5 
Northbound 126 105 § } 3 62 52 
Southbound 121 101 67 54 

Fort Worth . 

*Northbound 146 110 5 62 52 
+Northbound 7 143 110 8 62 52 
Southbound 125 104 96 9 70 58 

Galveston ......... 1,118 
Northbound 148 110 8 ‘ 62 52 
Southbound 125 104 96 70 58 
*Dallas-Fort Worth group rates. 
tFrom Fort Worth and North Fort Worth only. 


Classes — 


Miles » € 


The distance scale proposed by defendants was for ap- 
Plication in both directions and would have removed the 
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inconsistencies in the rate structure, provided the rates to 
and from Galveston were so realigned as to prevent de- 
partures from the long-and-short-haul rule of the fourth 
section. 

As stated above, the distance from Denver to Texline is 
348 miles and the first-class rate was $1.06: In Memphis 
Freight Bureau vs. St. L., I. M. & S. Ry. Co., 39 I. C. C., 
224, we vrescribed first-class rates of $1.05 for a distance 
of 300 miles and $1.20 for a distance of 400 miles from 
Memphis, Tenn., to destinations in southern Arkansas and 
Louisiana. In Cities of Marshall and Jefferson, Tex., vs. 
T. & P. Ry. Co., 39 I. C. C., 249, we prescribed the same 
scale for application from Memphis to Marshall and Jeffer- 
son, on the eastern border of Texas common-point terri- 
tory. The rates for 300 miles and 400 miles, graded to pro- 
duce rates for 350 miles, are compared below with the 
rates to and from Texline and with defendants’ proposed 
rates. 

Classes — 
Miles 1 2 5 A Cc 
Memphis- Louisiana 

scale 5 113 96 

Denver to Texline... 106 95 


Texline to Denver... ... 
Proposed by defend- 





59 45 40 
59 5 36 


5 
123 106 90 8 61 63 58 48 
67 


70 53 47 


The scale prescribed in the Memphis Freight Bureau 
Case does not extend to distances beyond 500 miles, but 
by increasing the first-class rate for that distance by 5 
cents for an increase cf 50 miles, which is the gradation 
proposed by defendants, the resultant rates compared with 
rates to and from Memphis, Tex., are: 


——————_—_——- Classes 
Miles 1 2 3 4 5 A G.. BS 
Memphis- Louisiana 
scale 
Denver to Memphis, 
Tex. 
Memphis, 
Denver 
Proposed by defend- 





137 116 96 82 68.5 71 & 8 41 
550 142 121 101 91 71 74 67 54 44 38 
148 126 105 84 65 73 


151 128 106 91 75.5 79 53 45 38 


43.5 36 


There is no consistent relationship in the rates between 
Denver and points in Texas, either northbound or south- 
bound, as witness the following table showing the percent- 
age relationship of the class rates between Denver and 
Memphis and Galveston: 


—_——_———Classes-— 
3 E y, C D E 

Ss 72.3 wn fl 52. 238 3] 

. ee 56. 3.9 49.é .9 35.1 29.4 2 

5 670. 5.3 .{ 53. 6 39.5 31.3 2 

2.2 61. 28.9 24.2 20 


1 
Denver to Memphis.100 86 
Memphis to Denver.100 85. 
Denver to Galveston.100 8 
Galveston to Denver.100 & 


The rates in the distance scales prescribed in Mem- 
phis Freight Bureau vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co., supra, 
Cities of Marshall and Jefferson, Tex., vs. T. & P. Ry. Co., 
supra, and Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. A. H. T. 
Ry. Co., supra, bear the following percentage relations 
to the first-class rates: 


46 A Bf BD BB 
60 50 52 40 35 30 25 


The only change effected by the report on rehearing in 
the proceeding last above cited was a reduction of fifth 
class to 48 per cent. 


Upon consideration of all the facts of record we are of 
opinion and find that defendants’ class rates between Den- 
ver and points in Texas are improperly aligned, and that 
there is no justification for the maintenance of different 
bases northbound and southbound. In establishing rea- 
sonable and non-prejudicial rates we must bear in mind 
the adjustment under which rates from St. Louis and de- 
fined territories are blanketed to Texas common-point ter- 
ritory. Under the circumstances a continuous mileage 
scale, progressing normally with distance, seems inappro- 
priate. It would also disrupt the adjustment under which 
the points of origin have been to a large extent blanketed. 
Denver and Trinidad, and points between them, are now 
grouped with respect to class traffic moving to Herman, 
Tex., on the Fort Worth & Denver City Railway, and all 
points south thereof on the route to Galveston. Herman 
is 767 miles from Denver and 554 miles from Trinidad. 
Pueblo is grouped with Denver on class traffic to Burk, 
Tex., and points south. Burk is 671 miles from Denver and 
552 miles from Pueblo. Rates from Colorado Springs and 
Denver are equalized at Bard, Tex., 626 miles from Den- 
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ver and 552 miles from Colorado Springs, while on first- 
class traffic and that moving on classes C and D this 
equalization is carried back as far as Texline, 274 miles 
from Colorado Springs. 

We find that the present class rates maintained by de- 
fendants Colorado & Southern Railway, Fort Worth & 
Denver City Railway, Houston & Texas Central Railroad, 
Trinity & Brazos Valley Railway, and Galveston, Harris- 
burg & San Antonio Railway between Denver and points 
grouped therewith and Galveston and points in Texas in- 
termediate thereto are, and for the future will be, unjust, 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to complainants to 
the extent that they exceed by more than 25 per cent the 
following: 


Between Denver and 
points grouped 
therewith and— 
Classes 
A B 


2 5 
50.5 54.5 42 


3 
Texline 89 73.5 
Amarillo 106 87.5 
Childress 135 114.5 94.5 
Wichita Falls .... 123 101.5 
Fort Worth 155 «131.5 108.5 
South of Ft. W’th.165 140 115.5 


We have not referred in the preceding discussion to the 
class rates between Denver and points in New Mexico on 
the line of the Colorado & Southern. The class E rates 
only are alleged to have been unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial and this allegation rests on a comparison with 
the class E rates for similar distances from Galveston at 
the time this complaint was filed. By reason of changes 
in the rates from Galveston the rates on all classes be- 
tween Denver and stations in New Mexico became lower 
for corresponding distances. We do not find these rates to 
have been or to be unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


E. Ocean-Rail and Rail-Ocean-Rail Class and Commodity 
Rates from Atlantic Seaboard Territory Via Gal- 
veston to Colorado Common Points 


We are asked to find that the ocean-rail and rail-ocean- 
rail class and commodity rates from Atlantic seaboard ter- 
ritory* via Galveston to Denver and points taking the same 
rates are unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. The fol- 
follwing table sets forth the rates in effect on the first 
five classes when the complaint was filed, the changes 
that have since occurred, and the rates proposed by com- 
plainants: 

CLASS RATES FROM ATLANTIC SEABOARD TO DENVER 
VIA GALVESTON. 


Classes 2 3 4 5 
Rates 191 150 113.5 90 
Effective August 1, 1917 203.5 158 119 95 
Effective June 25, 1918.........e0- 309.5 254.5 197.5 149 119 
Present rates 274.5 212.5 159 129 

169 130 92 74 


The ocean-rail and rail-ocean-rail class rates effective 
when this proceeding was instituted were substantially the 
same as those considered and approved in Southwestern 
Shipprs’ Traffic Asso. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., supra. 
Effective August 1, 1917, the eastern components used in 
making the through rates were increased 15 per cent. 
These through rates remained in force until June 25, 1918, 
when they were advanced 25 per cent under General Order 
No. 28, issued by the Director-General. Subsequently, on 
August 10, 1918, the Director-General having requested 
and received our approval for filing by carriers under fed- 
eral control of schedules establishing joint water-and-rail 
rates on the same level as the all-rail rates between the 
same points, the through rates were again increased and 
are now based on the lowest combination of all-rail rates 
from New York to Colorado common points. 

When the complaint was filed, and until August 10, 1918, 
ocean-rail class rates from Atlantic seaboard territory to 
Colorado common points were differentially related to the 
all-rail rates from New York. Complainants, in their pro- 
posed rates, employ the same general basis for construct- 
ing through rates, but substitute for the all-rail basic rates 
on the first four classes those which would result from com- 


*In its geographical sense, as here used, the term ‘Atlantica 
seaboard territory’? has limits no broader than those fixed by 
the specific publication of each point of origin in W. J. Sedg- 
man, Agent, Tariff No. I. C. C. 110, supplements thereto or re- 
issues thereof; and the terms ‘‘ocean-rail’’ and ‘“rail-ocean-rail”’ 
are used, respectively, merely to indicate, within the limits of 
this same tariff, that the rates and rates bases under discus- 
sion have application not alone from inland and seaboard ports, 
but also from inland points reached by rail. 
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bination of the New York-Chicago scale and their proposeq 
rates from Chicago to Colorado, .ess the ocean-rail diffcrep. 
tials under all-rail rates. This produces their proposed 
first-class ocean-rail rate of $1.94. The rates on Classes 
lower than fourth class were obtained by determining the 
percentage which each through rate, published in a former 
tariff, bore to the fourth-class rate and applying that per. 
centage to the proposed fourth-class rate. 

The proposed commodity rates bear the same relation. 
ship to the proposed fourth-class rate that the commodity 
rates prior to June 25, 1918, bore to the fourth-class rate 
than in force. This was the method employed by the com. 
plainants in determining their proposed commodity rates 
from Chicago. 

The evidence offered by complainants, which relates to 
the rates in effect in April, 1916, is not persuasive that they 
were unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. The proof in 
this respect is based almost wholly upon the alleged unrea. 
sonableness of the class rates contemporaneously main- 
tained from Chicago. As stated by counsel on brief, “tf 
we have established the justice of our proposed rates from 
Chicago to Denver we have also justified the proposed 
rates, so far as the first four classes are concerned, from 
Atlantic seaboard to Colorado common points.” But the 
premise having failed, the conclusions based thereon must 
likewise fail. 

As stated above, these rates have been advanced by 
successive increases to the level of the lowest combination 
of all-rail rates from New York to Colorado common points. 
In the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 45 I. C. C., 303, 324, we called 
attention to evidence regarding greatly increased costs of 
operation, diversion of traffic to other channels, and high 
marine insurance which tended to justify the maintenance 
of joint rail-and-water rates on a level not higher than the 
all-rail rates between the same points. There ‘is nothing 
of record to show that the conditions mentioned no longer 
obtain, and upon this record we are unable to find that 
the through rates, both class and commodity, from Atlantic 
seaboard territory to Cclorado common points via Galves- 
ton in force when the complaint was filed, or as subse- 
quently increased, were, or are, unjust, unreasonable, or 
unduly prejudicial except to the extent that these rates 
exceed the aggregate of the class or commodity rates, sub- 
ject to the act to regulate commerce, contemporaneously in 
effect from Atlantic seaboard territory to Galveston, and 
the class or commodity rates from Galveston to Denver 
and points taking the same rates, over the route of move- 
ment. To that extent we find that they are and for the 
future will be unjust, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. 


F. Class Rates from Denver and Other Points in Colorado 
Taking the Same Rates to Destinations in Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, Tex- 
as, Utah, Washington and 
Wyoming 


The subdivision of the complaint next to be considered 
attacks class rates from Denver and other points in Colo- 
rado taking Denver rates to destinations in the states 
named in the above caption. In the following pages of 
this report wherever Denver is referred to in connection 
with outbound rates it should be understood as includ- 
ing other points in Colorado taking the same rates. It is 
asserted that Chicago and points on the rivers are unduly 
preferred in distributing articles throughout the Rocky 
Mountain region by reason of the excessive outbound class 
rates maintained by defendants on similar articles shipped 
from Denver. Much is said concerning the “reload” charge 
at Denver. By that term is meant the difference between 
the combination of the carload rate to Denver and the less 
than-carload rate from Denver to final destination and the 
through less-than-carload rate from the same point of 
origin to the same destination. It is alleged that in the 
case of Denver the reload is higher than at eastern job 
bing points, particularly Chicago and points on the rivers. 

Complainants propose the establishment of class rates 
from Denver to and beyond certain selected points on the 
different routes leading from Denver based on a mileage 
prorate of the rates from Chicago to the same destinations, 
via usual routes, with 5 cents per 100 pounds added for 
terminal charges. The proposed rates to points intermedi: 
ate to those designated as initial points are graded with 
relation to the rates effective prior to June 25, 1918. For 
example, the distance from Denver to Gallup, N. Mex., by 
way of the Santa Fe through La Junta, Colo., was found 
to be 46.07 per cent of the short-line distance from Chr 
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cago to Gallup. This percentage applied to the first-class 


rate of $2.75 then in effect from Chicago, plus 5 cents, 
would produce the first-class rate of $1.32 sought from 
Denver to Gallup, and in like manner through each of the 
remaining classes. 

Defendants urged many objections to this proposed plan, 
chief among which are that rates so constructed make no 
allowances for the dissimilar character of the country. 
west of Denver and would produce substantially the same 
earnings per ton-mile as the Chicago rates, notwithstanding 
the much longer haul from Chicago, and that the com- 
pination of complainants’ proposed rates to and from 
Denver would result in many instances in reductions in the 
through rates. 

It is clear that we cannot accept the method suggested 
by complainants for constructing rates to destinations west 
of Denver. The conditions of transportation are less 
favorable than those obtaining on the prairie lines east of 
Denver, the cost of operation is greater, and the distances 
from Denver to all the destinations are less than from 
Chicago. These facts are sufficient to warrant a higher 
level of rates than would result from complainants’ pro- 
posed mileage prorate of the Chicago rates with 5 cents 
added for the extra terminal expense. 

The rates considered are those applying over the lines 
named in the margin and to the destinations there indi- 
cated.* We will consider them as nearly as may be con- 
yenient in the order named. 


(a) Class Rates from Denver to Stations in New Mexico, 
Arizona and Texas on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway; Santa Fe, Prescott & Phoenix Railway; 
Rio Grande, El Paso & Santa Fe Railroad, and El 
Paso & Southwestern Railroad. 


The line of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
extends south from Denver through Pueblo, thence east to 
La Junta, Colo., thence southwest through Trinidad into 
New Mexico and west into Arizona. A branch extends from 
Isleta, N. M., south to El Paso, Tex., with a short branch 
leaving it at Rincon, N. M., and extending west through 
Deming .to Silver City, N. M. Connection is made at El 
Paso with the El Paso & Southwestern Railroad. 

The Santa Fe, Prescott & Phoenix Railway extends 
south from Ash Fork, Ariz., on the main line of the Santa 
Fe, through Prescott to Phoenix. The destinations speci- 
fed in the complaint are those on the main line of the 
Santa Fe from Raton, N. M., the first station of conse- 
quence south of the Colorado-New Mexico state line, to 
Ash Fork; on the Santa Fe, Prescott & Phoenix Railway 
south of Ash Fork; on the line extending from Isleta to El 
Paso, including Deming on the branch from Rincon, and on 
the El Paso & Southwestern Railroad west of El Paso as 
far as Tucson, Ariz. 

Effective January 15, 1917, after this proceeding was 
instituted, the rates to points in New Mexico east and 
south of Albuquerque were revised. The first and second 
class rates were quite generally increased, while as a rule 
reductions were made in the remaining class rates. In 
Making this revision defendants adopted the class rela- 
tionship maintained in State Corporation Commission of 
New Mexico vs. Ry. Co., supra, which had also been 
adopted by that commission on intrastate traffic. The fol- 
lowing table shows the distances from Denver, as stated 
by complainants, and the rates to the points specified in 
the complaint just prior to the effective date of General 
Order No. 28: 

CLASS RATES FROM DENVER TO DESTINATIONS NAMED 
BELOW. 


Class rates prior to June 25, 1918. 
Classes-——_— 
Mies: 12°2 8 4&4 EF A BC eB SB 
From Denver , 
P_ 
Stations on the 
main line of the 
Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Ry.: 
Raton, N. M......285 
‘pringer, N. M...326 
Watrous, N. M...376 
las Vegas, N. M.396 
Domingo, N. M...491 
Albuquerque,N.M.528 
Gallup, N. M.....687 
Holbrook, Ariz,...782 2 
Winslow, Ariz....815 210 15 
Ash F rk, Ariz...930 210 182 154 
Stations on the 
line io El Paso: 
Rincon. N. 150 128 105 
El Paso, 782 158 1386 115 
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Deming, N. M....759 185 170 
Stations on the 

Santa Fe, Pres- 

cott. & Phoenix 

Railway: 
Prescott, Ariz....987 210 182 154 
Phoenix, Ariz...1,123 210 182 154 
Stations on the El 

Paso & South-: 

western R. R.: 
Douglas, Ariz. ...915 210 182 112 
Bisbee, Ariz. ....944 210 182 112 
Tombstone, Ariz..983 217 188 116 
Tucson, Ariz....1,039 210 182 112 


The above class rates from Denver to stations in New 
Mexico between Raton and Albuquerque and between Albu- 
querque and the New Mexico-Texas state line were based 
on the intrastate distance scale prescribed by the State 
Corporation Commission of New Mexico, using the short- 
line mileage from Colorado Springs in computing the rates 
to points east of Albuquerque and the short-line mileage 
from Pueblo in computing the rates to Albuquerque and 
points south thereof. The distance from Denver to Albu- 
querque via the Santa Fe is 528 miles; from Pueblo by 
the short line through Trinidad it is approximately 357 
miles; and the rates were figured on the New Mexico scale 
for the latter distance. 

The rates to points in New Mexico between Raton and 
Albuquerque and south of Albuquerque on the line to El 
Paso are as low as or lower than those hereinabove found 
reasonable for application for corresponding distances be- 
tween Denver and stations in Texas on the Fort Worth 
& Denver City Railway. We find these rates not unrea- 
sonably high. 

Traffic from Denver to El Paso by way of the Santa Fe 
is delivered to the Rio Grande, El Paso & Santa Fe Rail- 
road at the boundary line between New Mexico and Texas. 
The movement in Texas is for a distance of about 20 
miles. The rates from Denver to the few points on the 
Rio Grande, El Paso & Santa Fe Railroad, including El 
Paso, are not on the same basis as those to points in 
New Mexico immediately to the north. On June 24, 1918, 
the first class rate to La Tuna, the first station in Texas, 
was 2 cents higher than the first class rate to Berino, 
the last station in New Mexico, but the third and fourth 
class rates were 6 cents higher. These rates to Texas 
points on the Rio Grande, El Paso & Santa Fe should be 
in harmony with those in effect to New Mexico stations 
north thereof on the Santa Fe. 

The rates to Deming, 53 miles from Rincon on the branch 
to Silver City, and a point specifically mentioned in the 
complaint, are also out of line. The spread between the 
first class rates from Denver to Rincon and to Deming 
was 35 cents. This is excessive for the short additional 
haul. 

The revision in the class rates to destinations 
in New Mexico, hereinabove referred to, was not 
extended to stations west of Albuquerque. Conse- 
quently, a basis obtains on the line of the Santa 
Fe from Albuquerque west into Arizona different 
from: that made effective to points east and south of 
Albuquerque. The first class rate from Denver to Gallup, 
for example, 159 miles west of Albuquerque, was, at the 
time of this complaint, $1.72 and the fifth class rate $1.12. 
Based on the relationship between the rates in effect else- 
where in New Mexico, the fifth class rate would have been 
86 cents. The fourth class rate of $1.33 was higher under 
the $1.72 scale to Gallup than defendants maintained from 
Chicago to El Paso under a scale of $2.20, first class. 

The rates from Denver to stations on the Santa Fe be- 
tween Holbrook and Ash Fork, distant 782 and 930 miles, 
respectively, were the same as those prescribed in Rail- 
road Commission of Nevada vs. S. P. Co., 19 I. C. C., 238, 
from Denver and other points in transcontinental group 


J to stations between Winnemucca and Reno, Nev., not in- 


*Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Santa Fe, Prescott & Phoenix, 
Rio Grande, El Paso & Santa Fe, and El Paso & Southwestern 
to stations in New Mexico, Arizona, and Texas; Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, Colorado & Southern, Chicago & North West- 
ern, and Wyoming & Northwestern to stations in Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Wyoming, and Montana; Union Pacific, Oregon 
Short Line, San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, Bingham & 
Garfield, Denver & Rio Grande, Bullfrog Goldfield, Tonopah & 
Goldfield, Las Vegas & Tonopah, Southern Pacific, Nevada 
Northern, Great Northern, Butte, Anaconda & Pacific, and 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company to stations 
in Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and California; and Denver & Rio Grande to stations in 
New Mexico. 
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cluding the former. The short-line distances from Denver 
to Winnemucca and Reno are 942 and 1,116 miles, respect- 
ively. In the case cited we also prescribed a scale of class 
rates beginning with $2, first class, for application from 
Denver to stations between Winnemucca and the Utah- 
Nevada state line. The short-line distances from Denver 
to points in this group are from 714 miles to 942 miles, 
closely approximating the distances to Holbrook and Ash 
Fork. 

In Maricopa County Commercial Club vs. S. F., P. & P. 
Ry. Co., 19 I. C. C., 257, we had under consideration class 
rates from eastern defined territories to Phoenix. We 
there prescribed the same rates from Missouri River ter- 
ritory to Phoenix as had been prescribed in Railroad Com- 
mission of Nevada vs. S. P. Co., supra, to Reno. The rates 
from Denver to Phoenix were not attacked in the com- 
plaint of the Maricopa County Commercial Club, but as 
the short-line distances from Denver to Phoenix and Reno 
are very nearly the same and equal rates had been pre- 
scribed to both points from eastern territories defendants 
applied from Denver to Phoenix the Denver-Reno scale of 
rates. The rate parity then established exists to-day. 

Upon consideration of the record we are of opinion and 
find that the present class rates from Denver and Denver 
rate points in Colorado to the stations named below in 
New Mexico, Arizona and Texas on the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway, Santa Fe, Prescott & Phoenix Rail- 
way, and Rio Grande, El Paso & Santa Fe Railroad are, 
and for the future will be, unjust, unreasonable, and un- 
duly prejudicial to the extent that they exceed by more 
than 25 per cent those stated below. Rates to interme- 
diate points should be graded with relation to those pre- 
scribed to more distant points. 

Classes. 
1 , : { 5 A B D 
is FT & 6. Fi Tie. 


Galiup, MH. Ma... sc. ; . . 
omnia. N. M.... § 168 ‘ § 101 87 67 59 50 


Holbrook, Ariz.... 

Winslow, Ariz... 200 170 140 120 96 80 

Ash Fork, Ariz.... 
S. F., P. & P. Ry.: 

Pucenix’ Aria... 5200 17 126 101 

=: “ee z 

a R.: : 

Pe ee ; 158 134 112 95 76 {2 63 55 47 40 

There is no basis for a finding that the rates to other 
points on the lines of those carriers are unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. The record is silent in so far as rates 
to points on the El Paso & Southwestern Railroad are 
concerned, but based upon comparisons of distances it 
would appear that class rates from Denver to Douglas and 
Bisbee should not exceed those from Denver to Ash Fork, 
and that the rates from Denver to Tombstone and Tucson 
should not exceed those from Denver to Prescott and Phoe- 
nix. We are unable, however, to require the establishment 
of such rates upon the present record. 


(b) Class Rates From Denver to Santa Fe, N. Mex., Via 


the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 


Among other class rates attacked are those applying 
from Denver to Santa Fe, N. Mex., via the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad. On Jan. 15, 1917, after this proceeding 
had been instituted, the rates to and from Santa Fe were 
materially changed. The rates in effect when the com- 
plaint was filed, those established Jan. 15, 1917, and the 
rates proposed by complainants, are stated below: 


CLASS RATES BETWEEN DENVER AND SANTA FE, N. M. 
Classes. 
3 { 5 A. B¢] BS 

Prior to Jan. 15, : 

Northbound .......12 2 80 { F 42 40 

Southbound ....... § 8 85 8: 75 { 58 42 
hiffective Jan. . 

Both directions ...12: 5 86 74 61.5 64 49 43 37 31 

Proposed rates .... de 52 14 38 40 32 29 25 23 

The route of the Denver & Rio Grande from Denver to 
Santa Fe consists of 247 miles of standard-gauge tracks 
and 154 miles of narrow-gauge. The total distance is 401 
miles. The line passes through a mountainous section of 
southern Colorado, reaching an elevation of 9,247 feet at 
The maximum gradient southbound is 3 
It is stated that on 


La Veta pass. 
per cent and northbound 4 per cent. 
no other portion of the Denver & Rio Grande system is 
the traffic density as light as on the Santa Fe branch. 
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Owing to the unusual difficulties of operation and the light 
density of traffic, the State Corporation Commission of New 
Mexico has permitted the Denver & Rio Grande to main- 
tain a higher scale of rates locally in New Mexico than 
that established by the state authorities for application on 
the lines of other carriers operating within that state. 

The $1.23 scale between Denver and Santa Fe was the 
same as that prescribed by the New Mexico commission 
for distances between 351 and 375 miles. The New Mexico 
intrastate first class rate for a distance equal to that from 
Denver to Santa Fe was $1.32. The contention of com- 
plainants that the class rates to Santa Fe were unreason- 
able and unduly prejudicial is not sustained upon this 
record. Nor do we find the present rates, which are based 
on those in effect June 24, 1918, to be unlawful. 


(C) Class Rates From Denver to Stations in Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Wyoming and Montana on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad, Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway, Wyoming & Northwestern Railway and Col- 
orado & Southern Railway. 


The rates here to be considered are those which apply 
from Denver to stations on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad from Sidney, Nebr., through Alliance, 
Neb., and Sheridan, Wyo., including points on the lines 
from Edgemont, S. D., to Deadwood, S. D., and from Wend- 
over, Wyo., through Casper and Thermopstis, Wyo., to Bill: 
ings, Mont.; stations on the Chicago & North Western 
Railway and Wyoming & North Western Railway west of 
Orin Junction, Wyo., and stations on the Colorado & South- 
ern Railway between Cheyenne, Wyo., and Wendover. The 
class rates and the short-line distances from Denver to a 
few representative points are stated in the following table: 


From Denver 


Class rates. 
Miles 1 4 5 
Q. 


& A : < 


Sidney, Neb...163 
Northport, Neb.204 
Alliance, Neb. .238 
Crawford, Neb.295 
Edgemont, 

Ss. S. aeica olny 349 
Deadwood, 

SS eee 456 
Sheridan, Wyo.571 

eS S. Ry. 


Orin Junction, 
. , ee 
Douglas, Wyo.283 
Casper, Wyo. .336 
Thermopolis, 
Wyo. 
Laurel, 
Billings, 


Mont. 650 
Mont.665 



























Shoshoni, Wyo.438 : * f F . 
Hudson, Wyo.474 137.5 5.5 96.5 13.5 6 55 
Lander, Wvyo..483 . 2 5 of 56 
C. & S. Ry.: 
Chugwater 
_ 3 § ‘ 7 30 


ieee 0 So 8% 
Hartville, June- 

tion, Wyo.. .233 5f ‘ 40 35 28 

As a general rule the rates from Denver to points on the 
Burlington and Chicago & North Western in the territory 
mentioned are relatively higher than the rates from 
Omaha. Defendants show that the average of the first four 
class rates from Denver to a number of representative 
points in Wyoming and Montana is, to Burlington stations 
69.1 per cent, and to Chicago & North Western stations 
66.3 per cent, of the average of the first four class rates 
from Omaha to the same points, and the average distances 
from Denver are 63.7 per cent and 58.9 per cent, respective 
ly, of the average distances from Omaha. Defendants 
argued that the slightly higher ton-mile earnings produced 
under the rates from Denver were proper in view of the 
shorter distances. 


Omaha is the chief competitor of Denver throughout 
this territory, and as tending to show that the rate adjust- 
ment was not unduly preferential to Omaha defendants 
compared the volume of less-than-carload traffic originating 
at both points during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, 
destined to the territory here under consideration. Of 
the total less-than-carload freight received at stations on 
the Burlington between Brush, Colo., and Alliance, Ned. 
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during the period above stated 25.6 per cent originated at 
Denver and 27 per cent at Omaha. Of that received at 
stations on the Big Horn Basin line between Northport, 
Neb,. and Billings, (Mont., 29.5 originated at Denver and 
13.4 at Omaha. Denver’s proportion to points between 
Alliance and Billings was 11.1 per cent, as compared with 
17.4 per cent from Omaha. The rates from Denver to 
points in the Big Horn Basin were established in 1914 
after a conference with a number of Denver shippers and 
were accepted by them as satisfactory. 

Defendants contend that, based on differences in trans- 
portation conditions and traffic density, rates from Denver 
to destinations in northwestern Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Wyoming and Montana should exceed 125 per cent of the 
mileage scale prescribed in the Missouri River-Nebraska 
Cases, supra. With but few exceptions, however, they 
were established on a basis which was lower than 125 per 
cent of that scale, but where that basis was exceeded at 
points on the Burlington the rates are concededly too high. 
After the hearing the rates to many of the stations on 
the Burlington which were more than 125 per cent of the 
Missouri River-Nebraska scale were reduced to that basis. 

Billings, 665 miles from Denver via the Colorado & 
Southern to Wendover, thence via the Burlington, is the 
most distant point to which the rates here under considera- 
tion apply. The first-class rate from Denver to Billings, 
established by the Burlington, was $1.52. 

The first-class rate from Denver to Billings was 113.4 
per cent of the first-class rate for a like distance under the 
Missouri River-Nebraska scale, from Denver to Alliance 
125 per cent, and to Sidney 98.2 per cent. 

The record does not disclose the manner of construct- 
ing rates to points on the Chicago & North Western and 
Wyoming & North Western railways west of Orin Junction. 
Those rates were on a higher level than rates to points in 
Wyoming on the Burlington at equal distances from Den- 
ver. The average rate to Hudson, for example, 474 miles 
from Denver on the Wyoming & North Western, was 72.2 
cents, and to Thermopolis, 470 miles from Denver on the 
Burlington, 63 cents. No representative of the Chicago & 
North Western Railway appeared at the hearing and such 
evidence as was offered in support of the rates to destina- 
tions on the line of that defendant consisted of comparisons 
with the distance scales prescribed in Corporation Com- 
mission of Oklahoma vs. A. & S. Ry. Co., supra, Railroad 
Commission of Louisiana vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. Co., supra, 
and the Missouri River-Nebraska Cases, supra. It appears 
from these comparisons that the average rate from Denver 
to Shoshoni, a distance of 438 miles, was higher than 
the average rates for similar distances from Oklahoma and 
Shreveport to Texas points and slightly less than the aver- 
age rate based on 125 per cent of the Missouri River- 
Nebraska scale. West of Shoshoni the rates exceeded 125 
per cent of that scale. 

The record does not warrant a finding that rates to the 
points named on the Chicago & North Western, Wyoming 
& North Western, Colorado & Southern, and, except as 
hereinbelow stated, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy rail- 
ways, were, or are, unreasonable or unlawful. We find, 
however, that the present rates from Denver and points 
in Colorado taking the same rates to the stations on the 
Burlington named below are, and for the future will be, 
unjust, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the ex- 
tent that they exceed by more than 25 per cent the fol- 
lowing rates: 

Classes-————___—_—_ 

From Denver to— 3 4 
Northport, .7 52.5 
Alliance, Neb. 4 4.6 
Crawford, Neb. 6 62.3 
Edgemont, S. D .1 69.3 
Sheridan, Wyo. . "137 116.5 95.9 


Rates to intermediate points should be graded 
ingly : 


D. Class Rates from Denver to Stations in Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington, Nevada 
and Calofirnia on the Union Pacific System, Denver & 
Rio Grande Railroad, Southern Pacific, Bingham & 
Garfield Railway, Great Northern Railroad; Butte, 
Anaconda & Pacific Railway; San Pedro, Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake Railroad; Nevada Northern Railway, 
Bullfrog Goldfield Railroad, Las Vegas & Tonopah 
Railway, and Tonopah & Goldfield Railroad. 


As already stated, complainants alleged that the class 
tates from Denver to points on the lines of the above- 
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named defendants were unreasonable and unduly preju- 
dicial to the extent that they exceeded a mileage prorate 
of the rates from Chicago to the same points plus 5 cents 
per 100 pounds. In many instances the rates asked 
are lower per mile than complainants seek to have estab- 
lished between Denver and points on the prairie lines east 
thereof. We have said that in our opinion the conditions 
west of Denver justify the maintenance of higher rates 
than those sought by complainants. We therefore need 
not refer again to these proposed rates. 

It would serve no useful purpose to set forth in detail 
all the destinations to which reductions are sought. In 
the following table we give the distances and rates from 
Denver to a few of the more important points specified 
by complainants: 

— Class Rates 

From Denver to— Miles. 2 3 4 
Union Pacific R. R.: 

Cheyenne, y 4f d 35 30 

Granger, y 3 ‘ 98 82 

Ogden, Ute E E . ; 96 
Oregon Short Line: 

Kemmerer, § 5 88 

Pocatello, Tdaho 34: r 135 98 

Butte, Mont. F 102 

Huntington, Ore. .....ssec0. 972 21% d 5 137 
Oregon-Wash. R. R. & Nav. Co.: 

POMGICTON, OPC ..00.0cceccccs 1,1 16 d 208 152 

Spokane, Waah..........c.. 1,360 d 208 152 

CE, WII oso o:<.000.0 050 6 1,547 160 
Denver & Rio Grande R. R.: 

Green River, 96 

Thistle, Utah oa 

6 
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— et 
Cros 
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Ogden, Utah 
Southern Pacific Co.: 
Cobre, 200 126 
Winnemucca, N 200 126 
Reno, 210 133 
San Francisco, Ca!......+.. i "360 260 160 
San Pedro, Los Angeles & Sait Lake R. 
Milford, Utah 821 258 160 
Caliente, Nev 269 160 
Las Vegas, es 2) 064 260 160 
Los Angeles, Cal. 260 160 
Bullfrog Goldfield R. R.: 
Goldfield, Nev. 1 ; 249 
Tonopah & Goldfield R. R.: 
Tonopah, Nev 365 2 249 
Nevada Northern Ry.: 
East Ely, Nev 2 200 
Bingham & Garfield Ry.: 
Magna, Utah d 108 
Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Ry.: 
Anaconda, Mont t 2 102 


D 
Union Pacific R. R.: 
Cheyenne, Wyo 13 
Granger, y : 38 f d 33 
Ogden, Utah 9.§ E 38 
Oregon Short Line: 
Kemmerer, Wyo d E ¢ 35 
Pocatello, Idaho f 5 F 41 
Butte, Mont ‘ E 50 
Huntington, y 109 ’ 
Oregon-Wash. R. R. & Nav. Co.: 
PGRBGICTON, OPO... .6..ccccce 1,146 116 76 
Spomane, Wash ......0600. 1,360 116 76 
a |, re 1,547 140 
Denver & Rio Grande R. R.: 
Green River, Utah 55! 79.6 f 38 
Thistle, Utah 79.5 > = 
Ogden, Utah ; 79.2 
Southern Pacific Co.: 
Cobre, Nev ! 106 : 63 
Winnemucca, Nev 106 : 63 
a eae > TE 116 112 6 
San Francisco, Cal....... 1,360 140 ‘ 80 
San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt —_ R. 2 
Milford, Utah 821 135.5 ‘ 64 
Caliente, Nev 140 : 
Las Vegas, eee ay 064 140 : 80 
Los Angeles, Cal........ 1/398 r 80 
Bullfrog Goldfield R. R.: 
Goldfield, Nev 
Tonopah & Goldfield R. R.: 
Tonopah, 
Nevada Northern Ry.: 
East Ely, Nev 
Bingham & Garfield Ry.: 
Magna, Utah 6: 9.5 FO 43 
Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Rvy.: 
Anaconda, Mont. 919 85 f 50 44 


*Via standard-gauge route of the Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 


(1) Stations on the Union Pacific system and Denver 
& Rio Grande Railroad.—The Union Pacific system con- 
sists of the Union Pacific Railroad, the Oregon Short Line 
and the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany. The Union Pacific extends from Denver to Ogden, 
Utah; the Oregon Short Line from Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and Granger, Wyo., to Huntington, Oreg., with numerous 
branches, including a line from Pocatello, Idaho, to Butte, 
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Mont. The line of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Company extends westward from Huntington 
to Portland, Oreg., and Seattle, Wash., and north from 
Pendleton, Oreg., to Spokane, Wash. The record and tar- 
iffs on file with us show that rates from Denver to Union 
Pacific and Oregon Short Line stations have been materi- 
ally reduced in recent years. From November, 1902, until 
August, 1906, the first-class rate from Denver to Ogden, 
a Utah common point, was $1.85; from August, 1906, until 
January, 1907, $1.80. Effective January 21, 1907, it was 
reduced to $1.64, or 80 per cent of the Missouri River-Utah 
rate of $2.05. This rate of $1.64 was considered and con- 
demned in Kindel vs. N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co., supra, 
but for reasons stated in the report in that proceeding no 
order was entered requiring its reduction The first-class 
rate from San Francisco to Utah points was at that time 
on the basis of 75 per cent of the Missouri River-Utah 
first-class rat2 and the carriers deemed it proper to fix the 
Denver-Utah rate on the same basis. This action led to 
the establishment of the rate of $1.54, which became ef- 
fective March 1, 1907. The rates from San Francisco to 
Ogden were the same as the rates from Denver to Ogden 
with the exception of third-class and classes D and E, 
which were higher from San Francisco. The distance 
from San Francisco to Ogden is 782 miles, 206 miles more 
than the distance from Denver to Ogden via the short line 
of the Union Pacific and exactly the same as the distance 
via the Denver & Rio Grande. 

Reductions were also made in the class rates to other 
stations on the Union Pacific. The average reduction in 
the first-class rates from Denver to 12 stations between 
Denver and Ogden during the past 12 years is shown ito 
be 27.6 cents, or 21.8 per cent. Similar reductions have 
been made in the class rates to points served by the Ore- 
gon Short Line. 


Considerable testimony was addressed to the operating 
conditions west of the Colorado common-point line as jus- 
tifying the present level of the rates. It was shown that 
on the Union Pacific the total rise and fall between Omaha 
and Cheyenne, 507 miles, is slightly over 5,100 feet and 
between Denver and Ogden, 577 miles, 14,140 feet. The 
maximum grade on the Union Pacific between Denver and 
Ogden is 1.55 per cent as compared with 0.7 per cent be- 
tween the Missouri River and Cheyenne. Heavier grades 
are encountered on the Oregon Short Line and Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Company than exist 
on the Union Pacific. It is argued that these and other 
operating difficulties fully justified the maintenance of 
these rates. 


The average short-line distance from Denver to Utah 
common points, including within that designation Ogden, 
Midvale, Lehi, Springville, Salt Lake City, Park City, 
Provo and Payson, is stated to be 614 miles. In Traffic 
Bureau of Merchants Exchange vs. 8S. P. Co., 19 I. C. C., 
259, we prescribed a first-class rate of $1.54 from Sacra- 
mento, Calif., to a group of stations on the Southern Pa- 
cific west of Ogden distant from 488 to 692 miles from 
Sacramento. By comparison with this rate it does not 
appear that $1.54 for an average distance of 614 miles 


from Denver to Utah common points over the main range. 


of the Rocky Mountains is excessive. 


In the adjustment of rates to Denver & Rio Grande sta- 
tions the rates to Ogden are maintained at all intermedi- 
ate stations west of the Colorado-Utah boundary. The 
first sation in Utah is Westwater, distant 488 miles from 
Denver. The Denver & Rio Grande earnestly insists that 
the Utah common-point rates applied to Westwater are 
reasonable for the service performed and that a reduction 
at Westwater would entail corresponding reductions, both 
in the rates from Denver to points in Colorado and from 
Utah common points eastward. This, it is said, would re- 
sult in severe and unwarranted reductions in its revenues. 
It is urged that if the rate of $1.54 from Sacramento to 
Halleck, Nev., a distance of 488 miles, prescribed in Traflic 
Bureau of Merchants Exchange vs. S. P. Co., supra, was 
reasonable for the transportation on the line of the South- 
ern Pacific the same rate must be reasonable for the move- 
ment of traffic an equal distance on the line of the Denver 
& Rio Grande. 

We are not convinced upon the record that the rates 
from Denver to Utah common points via the Union Pa- 
cific and Denver & Rio Grande and from Denver to other 
points in Utah on the Denver & Rio Grande were unjust, 
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unreasonable or unduly prejudicial, as alleged in the com. 
plaint, or that the present rates, initiated by the Director. 
General, are unlawful. 

The percentage relationship of the lower class rates to 
the first-class rate in the Denver-Utah common-point scale 
is: 

Classes ..... 1 2 3 
Percentages .100 85 74.7 


{ 5 ee Oe 
62.3 51.6 51.6 40.3 36.4 24.7 205 


Under the scale approved in Class and Commodity Rates 
to Salt Lake City, Utah, 32 I. C. C., 551, from the Missouri 
River to Utah the relationship is as follows: 


: i Ji £ 3B 
75 63 50 52.5 40 35 


It will be observed that the Denver-Utah scale was on 
substantially the same percentage relationship as the 
scale approved in the above-cited case from the Missouri 
River to Utah. Very different relationships are main- 
tained, however, under the scales in effect from Denver to 
points on the Union Pacific intermediate to Ogden. This 
is illustrated in the following table: 


RATES AND PERCENTAGE RELATIONS OF LOWER CLASS 
RATES TO FIRST-CLASS RATES FROM DENVER 
TO THE STATIONS DESIGNATED. 
oo —Classes— 
2 - t 5 A B 
Cheyenne: 
“Cee rates ...... 4 © 36 30 5: 27 
Relationship 
classes 
Hermosa: 
Crease retes........6 
Relationship 
classes 
Hanna 
Cee FECES... 2. ‘ 
Relationship 
classes 
Walcott: 
Class rates....... § 
Relationship 
classes 
Granger: 
CoRR TALOS.....<.0<. 130 
Relationship 
classes 
Evanston: 
Ciaee rates. sss... 140 
Relationship 
classes 83.6 75 2.9 5 52.9 4 
Ogden: 
Class rates....... 154 1% 5 § 9.5 5 
Relationship of 
classes 1 8: -7 62.3 51.6 51.6 


88.9 77.8 60 


In the interest of uniformity the class rates, except 
first class, to these intermediate points on the Union Pa- 
cific should be revised to place them upon the same rela- 
tionships to first class as are observed under the Denver- 
Utah common-point scale. The record affords no grounds 
for a finding that they are unreasonable or unduly preju- 
dicial, and in the absence of any such showing we do not 
require this suggested realignment. 

It was testified that the rates from Denver to Spokane 
were the same as the rates from Denver to Reno and 
Phoenix, following the rate parity prescribed by us with 
respect to rates from eastern defined territories to those 
points. In City of Spokane vs. N. P. Ry. Co., 19 I. C. C. 
162, we prescribed class rates from the Missouri River and 
points east thereof to Spokane; in Railroad Commission 
of Nevada vs. S. P. Co., supra, and in Maricopa County 
Commercial Club vs. S. F. P. & P. Ry. Co., supra, we pre 
scribed the same rates to Reno and Phoenix, respectively. 
It was stated at the hearing that in view of these decisions 
the carriers deemed it proper to establish rates from 
Denver to Spokane on the basis prescribed from Denver 
to Reno. It is to be observed, however, that the rates to 
Spokane were on as cale 30 cents higher than the Reno 
rates. It will also be observed that the rates to Pendle 
ton, Ore., 1,146 miles from Denver and intermediate to 
Spokane via the route of the Union Pacific System, and 
from Denver to Huntington, Ore., a distance of 972 miles, 
were likewise higher than the Denver-Reno rates. 

The rates from Denver to Spokane are on a scale of 
20 cents, first class, under the rates to Pacific coast points, 
although the distances are practically the same. By com 
parison with those rates the Denver-Spokane rates do not 
appear to be out of line, and we do not find them to be 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Nor would we be 
justified upon this record in condemning the rates to Hunt- 
ington, Pendleton, and other points on the lines of the 
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Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company and 
Oregon Short Line mentioned in the complaint. 

(2) Stations on the Southern Pacific——The class rates 
from Denver to Cobre, Winnemucca and Reno were pre- 
scribed in Railroad Commission of Nevada vs. S. P. Co., 
supra, and complainants have presented nothing upon this 
record to convince us that they, or the present rates based 
thereon, Were or are unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 

The rates from Denver to San Francisco and other Pa- 
cific coast terminals were made by adding to the rates to 
Reno or Phoenix the following differentials: 


¢ @ 29°54 Ss 2s Sp a 
50 43 36 


Classes 


Differentials 27 28 28 20 13 14 7.5 


The local first-class rate from Reno to San Francisco was 
97 cents. The distance is 243 miles. The first-class rate 
from Phoenix to Los Angeles, a distance of 451 miles, was 
$1.65. The differential scale is substantially lower than 
the local scale and its use in determining the rates to the 
Pacific coast did not, in our opinion, result in making the 
latter unreasonably high. 

The record before us is not convincing that the class 
rates under consideration from Denver to stations on the 
Southern Pacific were, or are, unjust, unreasonable or un- 
duly prejudicial. Although the relationships do not cor- 
respond with those prescribed by us in recent cases they 
are substantially the same as have been observed by the 
carriers throughout this western territory. 

(3) Stations on the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake Railroad, Las Vegas & Tonopah Railroad, Bullfrog 
Goldfield Railroad, Tonopah & Goldfield Railroad, Nevada 
Northern Railway, Bingham & Garfield Railway, Great 
Northern Railroad and Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway. 
—The line of the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake Rail- 
road, now known as the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad 
and hereinafter referred to as the Salt Lake route, ex- 
tends from Salt Lake City to Los Angeles, a distance of 784 
miles. The Bullfrog Goldfield Railroad extends _ from 
Beatty, Nev., which is 118 miles from Las Vegas via the 
Las Vegas & Tonopah Railroad, to Goldfield, Nev., 198 
niles from Las Vegas. Tonopah is 28 miles beyond Gold- 
field on the Tonopah & Goldfield Railroad. 

Although the Salt Lake route was made a defendant in 
this proceeding no representative appeared at the hearing 
and no evidence was offered with respect to its rates. It is 
a matter of common knowledge that this carrier operates 
through a barren country where local traffic is exceedingly 
light. We do not find upon this record that the class rates 
maintained from Denver to stations on its line are unrea- 
sonable or otherwise in violation of any of the provisions 
of the act. 

Class rates from various points in the United States, 
including Denver, to stations on the Bullfrog Goldfield, 
Tonopah & Goldfield, and Nevada Northern railways were 
considered by us in the Goldfield Cases, 34 I. C. C., 360. 
Upon the record there made we found that conditions 
affecting the transportation of traffic over those lines fully 
justified the maintenance of the rates under attack and 
dismissed the complaints. Nothing appears upon this rec- 
ord to warrant a different conclusion at this time. The 
record likewise affords no basis for a reduction in class 
rates to points on the Bingham & Garfield, Great Northern 
and Butte, Anaconda & Pacific. The Las Vegas & Tono- 
pah Railroad is no longer in operation. 


G Outbound Commodity Rates From Denver and Points 
Taking the Same Rates 


Complainants seek to have established some 59 less-than- 
carload commodity rates and 14 carload commodity rates 
from Denver and points taking the same rates to points in 
Arizona, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Oregon, Texas, 
Utah and Wyoming. The articles specified move on com- 
modity rates from Chicago and complainants arrive at the 
fgures of their proposed rates by applying to the rates 
from Chicago the percentages which the distances from 
Denver bear to those from Chicago, adding 5 cents per 
100 pounds for terminal charges, as heretofore explained 
in connection with their proposed class rates to western 
testinations. 

_A commodity rate applicable to less-than-carload traffic 
Sa pronounced departure from the usual practice and 
We should require its establishment only upon a clear 
Showii.= of compelling reasons. We have stated that we 
could :ot approve the proposed method for the construc- 
tion of class rates from Denver and apart from that we 
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have just said there are stronger reasons for rejecting it 
when applied to commodity rates. Such rates are usually 
made to fit the special circumstances affecting the articles 
to be transported. Volume of movement is an element 
to be considered, and when, as here, the rates desired are 
predicated on the rates in effect from another point of 
origin the relative volume of movement from both points 
should be made known. The record contains no such in- 
formation, nor is there any evidence regarding the neces- 
sity for the establishment of commodity rates on the arti- 
cles specified. We are therefore precluded from fixing 
outbound commodity rates from Denver as prayed for in 
the complaint. 
General 


That complaint, one in form, is in substance a bundle 
of complaints, each assailing a different rate situation 
affecting Denver, but all bound around a central idea 
which gives them collectively a semblance of unity. In 
the successive chapters of this report we have dealt with 
these several complaints and expressed such conclusions 
as are here supported by the record. That record, volumi- 
nous as it is, has itself been built up around the same 
central idea, and is largely devoted to an exposition of 
the percentage system of rate making as exemplified in 
scales in Central Freight Association territory based on 
the New York-Chicago scale, and the advantages to Colo- 
rado which would result from such a system if applied to 
traffic to and from Colorado. 


The central idea is a theory which has as its foundation 
the extension of a system of rate construction applying 
in the most densely populated portion of the United States, 
where the volume of traffic is enormous, to other sections 
where conditions are substantially different. This theory 
of complainants underlies practically their entire case, 
even as to the intermountain territory west of the Colo- 
rado common-point line. While they do not there apply 
the percentage theory directly, nevertheless they seek to 
justify their proposed rates by comparisons with the pro- 
posed Chicago-Colorado scale, which is itself constructed 
upon that theory. There is relatively little real considera- 
tion of the reasonableness per se of these proposed rates, 
or of their effect upon the revenues of the carriers. Com- 
munities cannot long prosper on rates which impair the 
ability of carriers to properly serve them, and carriers 
cannot long prosper on rates which shackle the energies 
of the communities served. The adjustment must be rea- 
sonable and fair to both, and made to meet the traffic and 
transportation conditions which both encounter. Of trans- 
portation difficulties west of Denver we said in Class and 
Commodity Rates, supra, at page 555: 


The haul to Colorado common points is a prairie haul; the 
farther haul to Utah common points is a mountain haul. -On 
the line of the Union Pacific the rise and fall west of Cheyenne, 
Wyo., which is in the Colorado common-point group, is over 
twice that east of Cheyenne, despite an expenditure during 
recent years of over $10,000,000 in improvement of the line west. 
The other main line between Colorado and Utah common points, 
the Denver & Rio Grande, has also, and even more recently, 
expended millions in the improvement of its mountain road. 
On both lines the adverse mountain conditions compel higher 
operating expenses than on the prairie lines, because of de- 
creased locomotive efficiency, necessity for helper service, con- 
structive mileage and slower schedules resulting in higher 
wages to train crews, increased inspection and repair of both 
track and equipment, and other exceptional conditions. 


Upon the whole the record lacks that development of 
traffic and transportation conditions in the various regions 
served which would best aid us in determining whether 
the rate structures complained of need readjustment, and 
what that readjustment should be. Some defects were 
made clearly apparent, and in so far as the record per- 
mitted we have required their correction. There may be 
other instances where readjustment should be made, and 
could be made upon proof of the pertinent facts untinged 
by any attempt, through constructive mileage or other 
fictions, to so expand eastern rate structures, operative 
under traffic conditions which have developed two, four 
and six track systems, as to embrace the more seasonal, 
fluctuating and restricted traffic which is borne by the 
single-track railroads serving Denver and the West. 

An order will be entered to give effect to our conclu- 
sions. 


WOOLLEY, Commissioner, concurring: 
In so far as the majority report has the effect of elim- 
inating or reducing discriminations in freight rates I 
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cencur, and it is not my intention to make any point as 
to the other findings where they are based on any in- 
sufficiency of the record. However, it is apparent to me 
that in deciding these cases great weight has been given 
to considerations which, in my opinion, should not be 
controlling at this time. 

In the final paragraphs of the report it is pointed out 
that “The central idea (of complainants) is a theory 
which has as its foundation the extension of a system of 
rate construction applying in the most densely populatec 
portion of the United States, where the volume of traffic 
is enormous, to other sections where conditions are sub- 
stantially different.” Complainants pray, in effect, for the 
extension, in a modified form, to a large section of the 
west, of a system of rate construction which apparently 
they think admirable; and while I do not intend to be 
understood as advocating that on the theory advanced or 
the evidence presented by complainants we should, or 
could, make an order changing substantially the structure 
of the rates complained of, I want to place myself on 
record as not disagreeing with the statement that “Com- 
munities cannot long prosper on rates which impair the 
ability of carriers to properly serve them, and carriers 
cannot long prosper on rates which shackle the energies 
of the communities served,” but as going much further 
and stating unequivocally my belief that a large percent- 
age of our communities can never prosper in the measure 
their location entitles them to until the preferences inher- 
ent in a rate structure lacking in substantial uniformity 
are removed and rates are made with a view to ihe equal- 
ity of opportunity so prominently in the minds of the 
framers of our Constitution. 

We are now in a position to handle rate matters in a 
broader and more constructive way than ever hefore, for 
the current rates were initiated by the Director-General of 
Railroads, and the federal control act directs us in deter- 
mining any question concerning rates so initiated to “give 
due consideration to the fact that the transportation sys- 
tems are being operated under a unified and co-ordinated 
national control and not in competition.” In the final 
paragraph of the report reference is made to complain- 
ants’ attempt “to so expand eastern rate structures, opera- 
tive under traffic conditions which have developed two, 
four and six track systems, as to embrace the more sea- 
sonal, fluctuating and restricted traffic which is borne by 
the single-track railroads serving Denver and the west.” 
Without attempting to forecast the possibilities of de- 
velopment in sections now served only by single-track 
systems, I wish to emphasize my belief that one of the 
greatest obstacles to be overcome in the development of 
such sections and, incidentally, of two, four and six track 
systems therein, is the inequalities resulting from our 
present structure of freight rates, and that under the law 
now in force we should dispose of complaints on broader 
grounds than those stated in the majority report, with a 
view to the inauguration of a rate adjustment as nearly 
free from discriminations and inequalities zs may be pos- 
sible. 

Commissioner Eastman did not participate in the dis- 
position of this case. 


EXPORT FREIGHT CONTROL 


A circular signed by Director Smith, of the Eastern 
Region; Markham, of the Allegheny Region, and Maher, 
of the Pocahontas Region, says: 

“The Freight Traffic Committee, North Atlantic ports, 
which has been in control of the movement of and issu- 
ance of permits for freight traffic via the ports of Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport 
News, will be disbanded on March 31, 1919. The following 
traffic control managers are appointed, effective April 1, 
1919: L. H. Peters, Chamber of Commerce, Boston, Mass.; 
B. M. Flippin, 141 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; A. J. Ball, 
Room 463 Broad St. Sta., Philadelphia, Pa.; F. J. Couse, 
B. & O. Central Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; C. H. Freeman, 
Norfolk, Va.; W. L. Devine, Newport News, Va. 

“The traffic control managers will receive applications 
for commercial export freight from the agents of the 
steamship lines booking the cargo from the port and from 
the representatives of the foreign governments and United 
States Food Administration upon their assurance of defin- 
ite ocean tonnage being assigned. The permits for car- 
load export freight will be issued at the port from which 
the property is to be exported, bearing serial numbers, 
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with the prefix G. O. C. and the name of the port as the 
suffix. 

“If and when embargoes are in force against domestic 
lighterage delivery, permits should be applied for by con. 
signee through lighterage representative of the railroad 
which it is desired shall make delivery. 

“If and when embargoes are in force against the de. 
livery of freight to coastwise steamship lines or vessels, 
permits should be applied for by agents of steamship lines 
or vessels through the agent of the railroad which it is 
desired shall make such delivery. 

“If and when embargoes are in force against any do- 
mestic delivery in the New York City, Boston, Philadelphia 
(including Camden, N. J.), Baltimore, Norfolk or Newport 
News Districts, permits should be applied for by con- 
signees through railroad representative at the delivery 
desired. 

“Permits for delivery by lighter or to coastwise steam- 
ship lines at New York, or for domestic delivery at any 
of the cities named herein, will be issued by the re. 
spective traffic control manager, signed and sealed, bear. 
ing serial number with prefix F. T. C. 

“Freight must not be accepted for or via the ports 
herein named, whether for export, domestic delivery, 
lighterage delivery or delivery to coastwise steamship 
lines or vessels, in violation of embargoes; now or here- 
after existing, except upon surrender of permit, signed 
and sealed, issued by the traffic control manager at the 
port to or via which such freight is to move. Exception 
—does not apply to freight consigned to an officer of the 
United States Government nor when covered by U. §S. 
W. D. permit issued by Inland Traffic Service, War De- 
partment. 

“Waybilling agents must endorse on card and revenue 
billing for export freight G. O. C. No , followed 
by name of port, and for domestic freight F. T. C. 

; otherwise, cars will be rejected at junctions. 
Agents must see that the delivering road specified in 
permit is shown in bill of lading, shipping order, card 
and revenue waybills; also that permitted quantity is not 
exceeded and that shipments are not accepted after ex- 
piration of time limit named in permit. 

“Attention is directed to tariff provisions that freight 
consigned for domestic delivery cannot be reconsigned 
for export nor receive any export privileges.” 


RAILROAD CONTRACTS SIGNED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Railroad Administration has completed contracts 
with the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul for $27,946,771.45 
and with the Lehigh & Hudson River for $519,371.13. The 
compensation of the former is considerably greater than 
the average for the three years’ period certified to the 
Railroad Administration. The average operating income 
for the test period was $27,154,551.02. The reason for the 
increased compensation is to be found in the fact that 
the extension to the Pacific coast, during the test period, 
was not operating under what may be expected to be the 
normal condition. 

The compensation allowed the Lehigh & Hudson River 
is the sum certified by the Commission as the average 
for the test period. 

Contracts without compensation other than what they 
can earn under the assurance of fair divisions, no diver- 
sion of traffic and an equitable distribution of equipment 
by the Railroad Administration, have been made with the 
Delaware & Northern, Alabama, Florida & Gulf, Rome & 
Northern, Tennessee Railroad Company, New Orleans, 
Natalbany & Natchez, Atlantic Northern, Morehead & 
North Fork, and East Jordan & Southern. 


MICHIGAN RAILWAY COMPANY RATES 

The Commission has discontinued the inquiry instituted 
by itself, No. 10226, known as “Michigan Railway Com: 
pany rates.” The inquiry was caused by the companys 
acts in increasing intrastate freight and passenger fares 
prior to the so-called relinquishment on June 29, the valid- 
ity of which the company, an electric line, denied. The 
Commission’s investigations caused it to straighten irre& 
ularities in its tariffs. The question as to whether it 35 
or was, under federal control, was taken to state and 
federal courts. The increases were allowed to remail 
effective, so far as action by the Commission is concerne@, 
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RATES ON LUMBER 


A tentative report in Docket No. 10128, lumber carload 
minima, by Attorney-Examiner Bell, holds that after con- 
sideration of all facts of record it should be found and 
concluded that the practice of maintaining cubical capacity 
minima in connection with the interstate rates on lumber 
from the Pacific coast and Inland Empire is unjust and 
unreasonable and that the condition resulting from the 
application of these minima from that territory and a 
fat minima from other and competing territories is un- 
duly prejudicial to lumber shippers of the Pacific North- 
west and Inland Empire and unduly preferential to ship- 
pers of other and competing producing territories. He 
says an order should be entered requiring the carriers to 
cease and desist from maintaining cubical capacity minima 
from the Pacific Northwest and Inland Empire and to re- 
move the undue prejudice resulting from the application 
of different minima from that territory, the prejudice to 
be removed by establishing the minima and rules recom- 
mended for universal application by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


RATE ON ANGLE IRON 


An award of reparation is recommended in a tentative 
report written by Attorney-Examiner Mackley in No. 
10298, Joseph B. Bell Company vs. the Illinois Central et 
al, on a finding that the fifth class rate of $1.75 as ap- 
plied to one carload of angle iron from San Francisco 
to Rockford, Ill., was unreasonable to the extent that it 
exceeded $1.125. At the time the shipment moved from 
San Francisco to Rockford, there was a commodity rate 
of 90 cents, 50,000 pounds minimum, on angle iron in the 
reverse direction. That rate has since been increased to 
$1.125 and Mr. Mackley thinks that $1.125 would be enough 
for an eastbound movement of the same commodity. 


RATES ON BAR IRON AND STEEL 


In a report proposed by Attorney-Examiner Mackley, on 
No. 10220, Marshall-Wells Hardware Company vs. Spo- 
kane, Portland & Seattle et al., it is recommended that 
the Commission hold that the complainant’s contention 
was not sustained. The contention is that the rates to 
Portland, Ore., on bar iron from St. Louis and bar steel 
from Pittsburgh, as increased Dec. 30, 1916, in accordance 
with the Commission’s findings in the reopening of fourth 
section violation (40 I. C. C., 35), were unlawfully estab- 
lished because they were not made the subject of a hear- 
ing before the Commission, as required by section 4 of 
the act to regulate commerce, when increases are made 
from a water-competitive basis after the water competi- 
tion has been eliminated. 


RATE ON LUMBER 


If a tentative report proposed by Attorney-Examiner 
Gerry is adopted, the contention of the Meeds Lumber Com- 
pany et al. vs. Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Railroad 
Co. et al., in No. 10360, that eight carloads of yellow pine 
lumber shipped from Climax, Ala., to Lewiston, Me., in 1916, 
Were misrouted, will be disallowed, as will also the claim 
that a rate of 41 cents applied on the shipments was unrea- 
sonable. The shipments were routed via York, Southern 
reap Potomac Yard and Pennsylvania Railroad. It was 
= contention of the shipper that a rate of 37 cents was in 
eect via Cincinnati and the Southern. This rate, however, 
— inapplicable from Climax. At the time the shipment 
b oved there was a rate of 37 cents to Boston from a num- 

er of points in the vicinity of Climax, but as to all of these 


— the carriers contended that it was a water-compelled 


TAP LINE CASE 


mo dn tentative report by Attorney-Examiner Gerry, in 
Co a No. 10333, New Orleans, Natalbany & Natchez Ry. 
pe 8. the Illinois Central et al., which is a supplemental 

gy 3 in the tap line case (23 I. C. C. 277 and 31 
dismi - 490), it is recommended that the complaint be 
oan “ee on the ground that the service performed by the 
fro Diainant in switching cars containing forest products 

M its mills to its junction with the line of defendant 
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carrier involves hauls of less than one mile. The decision 
of the Commission in the tap line cases above referred to 
provides that for a distance of 1 mile or less to the junc- 
tion the switching charge is $2 per car, and for over 1 
mile and up to 3 miles $3 per car. The complainant carrier 
contended that in computing its distance from the junction 
point the entire length of an interchange track leased by 
it from the Illinois Central should be included. With this 
view the report differs, holding that should this contention 
be sound, the distances from the points of origin of forest 
products to the junction in most instances exceed one mile. 


RATES ON GRAIN 


If the tentative report proposed by Attorney-Examiner 
Mackley in Docket No. 10180, Railroad Commission of 
North Dakota vs. Northern Pacific Railway Co., is adopted, 
it will be held that rates on grain from certain stations 
on the Kildere & Golden Valley branches of the Northern 
Pacific in North Dakota to Minneapolis, St. Louis, Duluth 
and Superior, are neither unreasonable nor unduly preju- 
dicial by comparison with the rates from equal distances 
from main-line stations to the same destinations. A simi- 
lar conclusion is suggested with respect to the westbound 
rates between Minnesota and Wisconsin points, and main 
and branch line stations in North Dakota, which, complain- 
ant contended, were unreasonable, for the reason that they 
exceeded eastbound rates to the same points. 


According to the carriers, the rates, as a whole, in North 
Dakota, especially east of the Missouri River, are affected 
materially by competition of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road, which is under agreement with the Canadian gov- 
ernment, by reason of the latter’s guaranty of interest on 
its bonds, and certain relief from taxation, to maintain 
rates for a given period at a certain maximum level to 
eastern markets. The Canadian Pacific has spurs close 
to and across the boundary, and. comes in competition 
with the Great Northern as well as the Northern Pacific. 
The complainant contended that the rates from the branch 
lines should be equalized with the rates for equal distances 
on the main line, because both the main and branch lines 
serve a common general territory, where competition be- 
tween elevators is keen, and where the commercial ne- 
cessity calls for an equalization. It is the view, expressed 
in the tentative report, that this contention takes no 
account of the lesser density of traffic on the branch 
lines and the less favorable conditions of operation. Says 
the report: “The complainant has not shown any trans: 
portation reason for equalization, and the rates from the 
stations named do not appear to be unreasonable by com- 
parison with rates on grain from South Dakota points to 
Omaha, Neb., prescribed by the Commission in Investiga- 
tion of Advances in Grain (21 I. C. C., 22) and by com- 
parison also with certain other western and southeastern 
rates cited by the defendant.” 


With respect to the westbound rates, the report calls 
attention to the fact that ordinarily there is no movement 
of grain westbound, except cccasionally for seed, but that 
during the last season or two, owing to conditions of 
drought and crop failure,’it has been necessary to ship 
grain from Minneapolis to North Dakota for stock-feeding 
purposes. The Northern Pacific has made special rates 
to county officials to met this emergency as part of a plan 
under which these officials purchase the grain for distrib- 
ution to farmers as needed. It stands ready to make 
similar arrangements under like emergencies to stimulate 
to a substantial volume the temporary movement of grain 
westbound, but is averse to making a reduction in the 
rates simply for the purpose of meeting an occasional 
isolated shipment westbound. 


GOVERNMENT FACES DEFEAT 


As a litigant before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the government of the United States faces defeat in 
its complaint against the Sumpter Valley Railway Com- 
pany et al. Attorney-Examiner C. R. Marshall has writ- 
ten a tentative report recommending the dismissal of the 
complaint. The purpose of the government, acting through 
the Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture, was 
to obtain joint rates from points on the Sumpter Valley to 
destinations on the Oregon-Washington, with which it con- 
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nects at Baker City, Ore., and connections of the last men- 
tioned road. It desired the application of the Baker City 
blanket rates on lumber, from points of origin on the Sump- 
ter Valley. Its object in asking for such joint rates is a 
desire on its part to increase the stumpage it can charge 
on timber in the Whitman National Forest. It has a con- 
tract with the lumbermen to which it has sold stumpage 
which is to the effect that any decrease in freight rates 
shall be divided in varying proportions between it and 
the lumberman. 

The Sumpter Valley, which is a narrow gauge, extending 
eighty miles from Baker City into the forests, intervened in 
favor of the complainant, on condition that if joint rates 
were established it should receive its full locals and a 
transit arrangement should be made at Baker City. Every 
shipper on the line opposed the proposed joint rates unless 
some such transit arrangement should be made. 

In support of its contention, the government introduced 
exhibits tending to show that the economic way to lumber 
that region would be to have the logging and manufactur- 
ing done in the woods along the line of the Sumpter Val- 
ley instead of having the logs sent to Baker City. Two 
engineers submitted estimates as to the cost at which this 
change in the method of handling the timber and its prod- 
ucts. The plans submitted, Mr. Marshall said, are very 
ingenuous and persuasive, although nothing was said about 
the cost of scrapping the mills at Baker City and trans- 
ferring their work to Austin, one of the points on the 
Sumpter Valley at which the government engineers think 
lumbering may be done to better advantage to itself. Mar- 
shall said that the government had shown such an interest 
in the subject as to authorize it to maintain the action, 
but the testimony was not convincing on the allegation of 
unreasonableness and of undue discrimination. He said 
that the failure of the defendants to maintain joint rates 
on the traffic in question does not, in the circumstances of 
this case, involve a violation of ‘that provision of section 3 
of the act which requires carriers subject to its provisions, 
according to their respective powers, to afford all reason- 
able and proper equal facilities for the interchange of 
traffic between their respective lines, nor does the practice 
involve discrimination in their rates and charges between 
such connecting lines. 

The report points out that under the practices of inter- 
change now prevailing at Baker City, the equipment of the 
narrow-gauge railroad is made free every twenty-four 
hours; and that the only delay to the Sumpter Valley cars 
takes place when the standard-gauge railroad is unable to 
furnish equipment to which, by means of derricks, the 
lading is transferred from the narrow-gauge equipment. 
The report leaves the inference that if joint rates were 
put into effect, and the narrow-gauge railroad were required, 
in effect, to provide itself with standard-gauge equipment, 
there would have to be shutdowns in the forest at times 
when the standard-gauge connections could not keep the 
supply of cars up to the requirements of the mills. 

The testimony showed, says the report, that in a dis- 
tance of 80 miles the Sumpter Valley has curves which, 
if united, would complete forty-eight circles in those 80 
miles. The maximum grade is 4 per cent. There are 
fifteen curves of 30 degrees, although 24 degrees is sup- 
posed to be the limit of safe operation. In the 80 miles 
the Sumpter Valley crosses three distinct mountain di- 
vides, each divide being at an elevation of 5,000 feet. 

“Even conceiving the economic gain and advantage that 
the government contends would result to the operators 
and incidentally to itself,” says the report, “from conduct- 
ing the entire manufacturig process in the woods—the 
government’s case is plausible and strongly set up—those 
facts alone are not such as to justify the Commission in 
directing the establishment of joint rates upon the basis 
prayed for. 

“The readjustment and transfer of the plants now lo- 
cated at Baker City would involve a considerable outlay. 
It is not the function of the Commission to determine 
whether or not the present system of conducting operation 
at Baker City and on the line of the Sumpter Valley is 
economically sound, nor to base the exercise of its author- 
ity over defendants in the slightest degree upon any as- 
sumption of that subject.” 


CHARGES FOR SWITCHING 


; Addition of switching charges amounts to an increase 
in the through rate and must be justified by something 
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more than the acquiesence of the shippers who would Day 
initially the higher cost. That is one of the proposition; 
laid down by Attorney-Examiner Mackley, in a tentative 
report on No. 10288, Wattis Coal Company vs. Utah Raj. 
way Company et al. Therefore, he recommends that the 
Commission deny the fifteenth section application of the 
Utah Railway, owned by the United States Smelting, Re 
fining & Mining Company, to establish charges ranging 
from $1 to $3 per car or $10 per hour, minimum, front the 
mines of the United States Fuel Company, also owne 
by the refining company, located at Panther, Hiawatha, 
East Hiawatha and Mohrland, Utah, to junctions with the 
line of the Utah Railway. He-further recommends that 
the Commission hold that the imposition of a charge of 
$3 per car for switching coal from the Wattis mine, jp 
the same general group as the mines of the United States 
Fuel Company, would result in through rates subjecting 
the complainant to undue prejudice and disadvantage an 
give the United States Fuel Company an undue preference 
and advantage. 


These findings, the tentative report says, should be made 
without giving weight to the intercorporate relationship 
of the railway company, the fuel company and the smelt 
ing company. That relationship is discussed at length. 
According to the report, the complainant was persuaded 
to build a spur track to its mines at a much greater cost 
than would have been incurred had it carried out its ow 
plans. It was influenced to spend probably twice as much 
as it intended, by the representations of the then traffic 
mahager of the United States Fuel Company. He sug- 
gested that the Denver & Rio Grande, or the Utah Railway 
Company, would not buy the spur, as it had bought the 
spurs of other mining companies, if it was not constructed 
according to the ideas of the railroad company and that 
it would be better to build on engineering plans made by 
the Denver & Rio Grande. It was testified by the vice 
president of the smelting company, who is also president 
of the Utah Raifway Company, that the former traffic 
manager for the fuel company had no authority to speak 
for the Utah Railway Company. Mr. Mackley thinks, how 
ever, that it fairly appears from the testimony of the 
former traffic manager that what he said was not without 
weight with the railway company at the time he gave the 
advice about the kind of spur track to build. The former 
traffic manager said he was “the man behind the gut, i 
a certain way.” The present traffic manager for the fuel 
company, the report says, gives rate advice and checks 
the expense bills of the railway company. 

Aside, however, from questions raised by the intercor 
porate relationship, the question is as to whether the pro 
posed increase in through charges had been justified. As 
to that, he thinks the answer of the Commission should 
be in the negative, because, as he said, there has beet 
no justification in the through charges, which is what the 
shipper is interested in. That observation is based on 
the Commission’s finding in Advances on Coal Within Chi 
cago Switching District, 27 I. C. C., 71. : 

“No testimony was offered by the railway company 
justification of the increased through charges, and ; 
mere acquiescence of the fuel company therein does n0 
afford a sufficient justification,’ says the report. = 
holding should be that the complainant has been and Wi 
be subjected to undue prejudice and disadvantage, and the 
fuel company will be given an undue preference and ad: 
vantage to the extent that the through rates from the coll 
plainant’s mines exceeded, or may exceed, the contempors 
neously maintained through rates from the mines of the 
United States Fuel Company to the same destinations. 

Such a finding is possible by reason of the fact that the 
switching rates from the mines of the complainant wel 
made effective on one day’s notice, while the switchins 
charges from the mines of the United States Fuel Compaty 
are merely proposed in a fifteenth section application. The 
charges from the Wattis mines were put into effect under 
a rule of the Commission allowing initial rates from points 
on new lines, or new points on old lines, to be made oper 
tive on one day’s notice. The mines of the fuel compat! 
on the line of the Utah Railway are old workings, 80% 
fifteenth section application in behalf of the — 
switching charges had to be filed and Mackley recommen 
that that be denied. - 

There would be but one charge, $3 per car, with a ml! 
mum of $10 per hour for the switching service rendered the 
Wattis mine, while from the United States Fuel mines the 
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proposed charges would be from one to three dollars. The 


oni graded switching charges from the United States Fuel : 

entative | mines with a flat charge from the mine of the Wattis com- The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
ah Raj. @ pany would give the coal from some fuel company mines Much attention is beginning to be bestowed on the fourth 
that the an advantage in some of the markets reached by the com- section of the act to regulate commerce. On orders from 


Director Chambers, railroad traffic officials are going over 
applications for relief on file with the Commission with a 
view to the withdrawal of those they have no desire to be 
called on to justify. Such appiications are being referred 
to as obsolete. They are such as were made before the 


peting companies. 

The report recommends a further hearing on the ques- 
tion of how much, if any reparation, under the principles 
laid down in P. R. R. vs. International Coal Mining Co., 
230 U. S., 184, and similar cases, is due the complainant, 
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Elimination of the obsolete applications was begun under 
a circular letter issued by the fourth section board in 


d States The Trafic World Washington Bureau. April, 1916, and continued to the end of 1917. When the 
bjecting Under the provisions of the new westbound export tariff %0Vermment took charge of the railroads the traffic men 
age and MH No, 29C, be is being published by Agent R. =. Countion, dropped that part of their work. They had other tasks of 


eference 


and, unless plans miscarry, is to become effective April 21, 
an allowance of fifteen days’ free time, computed from the 











apparently greater moment. Chairman Gaddess of the 
fourth section board some time ago called attention to the 
fact that in 1918 little had been done. Director Chambers, 


be made @ first 7 o’clock after arrival at the port of exit, is made. At 1 
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its own @ nection with the vessel.for which it was booked, demurrage that it has seventy-two in the category of those which, on 
4s much | and storage charges will not apply until the cargo has more careful examination, it will probably take from the 
n traffic | again been booked. In the event that freight is detained in files and bring the rates into conformity with the long and 
He sug: cars or in storage beyond a period of 30 days, a charge of short haul part of the fourth section. 

Railway | 25 cents per net ton will be assessed for each such addi- Attention has also been drawn to the section by the fa- 
ght the @ tional 30 days or part thereof. A charge of 50 cents per net vorable report of the Senate committee on interstate com- 
structed @ ton will be made for the first 30 days’ ground storage, when merce on the Poindexter bill (S 313), eliminating from the 
ind that ™@ arrangements have been made for the same previous to fourth section all discretion on the part of the Commission 
nade by @ the arrival of the freight, and 10 cents per net ton for each in dealing with situations in which the carriers would like 
he vice | additional thirty days or fraction thereof. to have fourth section relief. There was, by the way, an 
resident Minimum carload weights will be based on the marked error of history in The Traffic World of March 1. In that 
r trafic @ capacities, cubical capacities, lengths and dimensions of issue it was stated in this correspondence that “if enacted 
o speak @ cars, shown in Agent G. P. Conrad’s tariff circulars. into law this new fourth section, it is believed, would 
ks, hov- The tariff provides that export rates shall apply to the destroy every blanket rate in the country and require the 
of the @ following Pacific coast ports: Albina, East Portland and substitution therefor of rates graded according to horizontal 
without @ Portland, Ore.; Everett, Seattle and Tacoma, Wash.; Prince distance, regardless of grades, curves or any other operating 
ave the @ Rupert and Vancouver, B. C.; Long Beach, Oakland, Port conditions.” 
former @ Costa, Redondo Beach, Richmond, San Diego, San Fran- In support of that proposition it was set forth that there 
gun, in cisco, San Pedro and Wilmington, Cal. ; , could be, if rates had to be graded according to distance, 
the fuel The rates authorized apply only on freight for which no group rates of origin or of destination, and that would 
checks § through export bills of lading have been issued in exchange he the fact “because, in their desire to eliminate discretion 
for original shipping receipts or domestic bills of lading py the Commission, the advocates of the obsolete fourth 
ntercot an. fifteen days cg the he Daa ge and ne to = section wrote into the bill these. words: ‘But this shall not 
the pre reight, rates will apply to shipside. provision 18 aisO be construed as authorizing any common carrier within the 
made to the effect that rates named in the tariff shall also ; : , : 
led. AS C _ erms of this act to charge or receive as great compensation 
apply on freight intended for export, but for which adomes- _¢, - Daye 
. should B i, pi spe satbgd Asie or a shorter as for a longer distance. 
heen ic bill of lading or original shipping receipt is not ex- The fact is. th d itt : h — 
t the changed for a through export bill of lading within 15 days. : , those words were written into the origina 
sha The rates will apply to but will not include unloading statute in 1887 by the men who were favoring an absolute 
ased 00 charges at port of export and such freight will be subject fourth section. They are not the product of those who 
hin Chi B to an rules, regulations and terminal charges applicable to Wrote the Poindexter bill. The Poindexter bill eliminates 
in domestic traffic at the ports of export. language, but does not add any. If it is passed it will make 
anf Where no export commodity rates are named in the new the fourth section read as follows: 
we ber tariff, commodities will be subject to the rates published in “It shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to 
«phe @ Jranuscontinental Freight Bureau Westbound Tariff No. 4 the provisions of this act to charge or receive any greater 
“nd Wil Pa. I. C. C. Nos. 31, 683 and 1049, of McCain, Morris and compensation in the aggregate for the transportation of 
ana the — for Oregon, ‘Washington and British Columbia passengers, or of like kind of property, for a shorter than 
and ad: D All th a aucti for a longer distance over the same line or route in the 
eyed Be... rates to be ———- n the tariff w e reductions same direction, the shorter being included within the 
emport: rates previously in effect. longer distance, or to charge any greater compensation as 
of the a a through route than the aggregate of the intermediate 
ations.” P ACIFIC EXPORT TR. AFFIC rates subject to the provisions of this act, but this shall 
that the The Trafic World Weshington Bureau not be construed as authorizing any common carrier within 
nt were —_—— ' dots = eau. the terms of this act to charge or receive as great com- 
++ ching , ssion, in fifteenth section order No. 1267, pensation for a shorter as for a longer distance.” 
vitehilé § April 7, granted controlled and non-controlled lines author- The f hat th : 
ompany ity to increase wharfage charges at South Pacific ports , [He fact that the language about construction has been 
on. The and to rearrange their storage and demurrage rules so as 2 the law since 1887 and that there are blanketed rates, 
at undet more nearly to equalize them with North Pacific ports in notwithstanding the seeming prohibition against the con- 
n points Preparation for the westbound export traffic on which the struction of the act so as to permit them, is explained in 

e opel Railroad Administration hopes to publish lower rates, two ways, among those at the Commission who have been 
company effective April 15. This action follows an increase of wharf- dealing with fourth section matters. One explanation is 
z3, 80 4 age at San Francisco Bay ports by the port authorities from that so long as the Commission had the authority, “from 
ropos five to fifteen cents per ton. The increased charge at rail- time to time” to prescribe the extent of relief from the 
mmends  T0ad docks is made to equalize the wharfage. This ap- fourth section, that authority was not confined to relief. 

i Plies on 2 small volume of traffic. The rearrangement of Its authority did not merely extend to the long and short 

a min *beorptions at North Pacific ports brings their net charges rule of the fourth section, but also to that part of the sec- 

ored the 0 the shipper down to about thirty cents per ton and at tion saying: “But this shall not be construed as authoriz- 
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the lower ports to about fifteen cents. 


ing any common carrier within the terms of this act to 
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charge or receive as great compensation for a shorter as 
for a longer distance.” 

The other explanation is that the apparent disregard 
of that language is due to the fact that nobody has chal- 
lenged a blanket rate as being in disregard of any part 
of the fourth section. Blanket rates have been chal- 
lenged, but, so far as can be recalled, not on the distinct 
ground that a carrier was receiving as much for a short 
as for a long haul. In fact, the late Judge Reagan of Texas, 
who is regarded as one of the authors of the act to regu- 
late commerce, is about the only man quoted by Senator 
Poindexter in his report on the long and short haul bill 
who seemed to speak on the point raised in connection 
with the provisos and limitations on the long and short 
haul meaning. Judge Reagan said: “In adopting the pro- 
vision that no more shall be charged for the shorter than 
for the longer distance, which includes the shorter, we 
did discriminate to the extent of providing that no more 
should be charged for the shorter than for the longer dis- 
tance, thus leaving the provision so that if the transporta- 
tion companies find it necessary, they may charge as much 
for the short as for the long haul.” 

While that language does not go directly to the ques- 
tion of what is the meaning of the words, “but this shall 
not be construed as authorizing any common carrier within 
the terms of this act to charge or receive as great com- 
pensation for a shorter as for a longer distance,” it may 
be taken as the judgment of the Texan that so long as 
discretion was vested in the Commission to exempt car- 
riers from obedience to the long and short haul rule, it 
also had discretion to construe the act, notwithstanding 
the seeming prohibition, so as to allow the blanketing of 
rates. 

The question that will come up in the event the Poin- 
dexter bill is passed, is whether, with the Commission de- 
prived of discretion, it will be possible to make blanket 
rates in the face of a declaration that the act shall not 
be construed as authorizing any common carrier within 
the terms of the act, to charge or receive as great com- 
pensation for a shorter as for a longer distance. 

It is contended by many who have argued the fourth 
section that it rests on the second and third sections 
of the act, and that so long as there is no unjust dis- 
crimination the prohibition against charging as much for 
a long as for a short haul is of no effect. J. B. Campbell, 
attorney and secretary-treasurer for the Spokane Mer: 
chants’ Association, who was one of Senator Poindexter’s 
advisers in the preparation and forwarding of his bill, is 
of the opinion that the proposed amendment, instead of 
destroying blanket rates, will extend their use. 


ARGUMENT ON COAL RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Commission, April 10, heard argument on the report 
proposed by Attorney-Examiner Mackley in Docket 10097, 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce vs. Baltimore & Ohio et 
al. The argument for the complainant was made by 
former Chief Counsel Joseph W. Folk and for the carriers 
by Attorneys Pierce, Cramer and Humburg. 

In this case the complainants are endeavoring to have 
the coal rate applying from Illinois mines to St. Louis 
placed on the same basis as the rates to East St. Louis, the 
bulk of the coal originating in groups two and ten, from 
which groups the rate to St. Louis is now twenty cents 
higher than to East St. Louis. Mr. Folk argued that the 
tentative report is in error in that it treats the terminal 
association as a separate carrier entitled to impose a sep- 
arate carrying charge on the public instead of merely a 
terminal agency of the proprietary carriers; that the car- 
riers entering St. Louis and East St. Louis have in differ- 
ent cases before the Commission defined the status of the 
terminal association according to their interests in the 
particular case, in the manufacturers’ and Memphis cases 
insisting that the rails of the terminal association were 
their rails and in the instant case that it is a separate car- 
rier entitled to make a separate charge for its services. 
He said that the consumption in East St. Louis averaged 
one million seven hundred thousands tons per year and in 
St. Louis four million five hundred thousand tons, and that 
this represented an increase in the consumption in East 
St. Louis and a decrease at St. Louis, the decrease at St. 
Louis being due primarily to the twenty cent arbitrary over 
the East St. Louis rates. He contended that it was not so 
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much the amount as the fact that the arbitrary existe 
that prevened the location of industries at St. Louis, and 
was the cause of the removal of numerous industries to 
East St. Louis from St. Louis. He said that in the deci. 
sion of the Supreme Court (224 U. S. 383), it held that the 
terminal association tracks were the tracks of the pro. 
prietary line and the court ordered the removal of the arbi. 
trary as to traffic oiginating within the one hundred mile 
zone; that while the decision of the Supreme Court (236 J, 
S. 194) modified that decision to the extent of granting the 
petition of the terminal association that it be permitteq 
to handle as a separate carrier traffic originating and des. 
tined to industries located on its rails or moving exclusively 
over its rails—but to that extent only—the decisions (224 
U. S. 383) to the effect that the rates to St. Louis and East 
St. Louis from points in the one hundred mile zone must be 
the same is still the law; that if the additional cost in han. 
diing coal to St. Louis is to be justified on the cost of serv. 
ice theory there should be no additional cost, as the East 
St. Louis rate includes deliveries in Belleville, Granite City, 
and Madison, longer and more expensive than the addi- 
tional haul to the deliveries in St. Louis; that the conten 
tion of the carriers that the service accorded in making 
deliveries in St. Louis, even though it was necessary to 
cross a bridge, was not in excess of that necessary to 
make deliveries on the east side of the river, to all of which 
deliveries the rate is the same, while to St. Louis the rate 
is twenty cents higher; and that the additional haul to St. 
Louis was merely a delivery service to which St. Louis 
consumers of coal are entitled under the decision of the 
Supreme Court in 236 U. S. 194. 

Mr. Folk said that a mileage basis which would give 
St. Louis the benefit of its near location to certain of the 
Illinois mines would be preferable to the present twenty 
cent arbitrary over East St. Louis, which St. Louis con- 
sumers of coal must pay under the present adjustment. He 
asked that the tentative report of Examiner Mackley be 
rejected in its entirety as based on an erroneous view of 
the situation as it exists, and that a rate to St. Louis not 
higher than to East St .Louis be ordered by the Commis: 
sion. Mr. Pierce, for the carriers, took issue with Mr. Folk 
on the interpretation to be placed on the decision of the 
Supreme Court in 236 U. S. 194 to the effect that it makes 
it obligatory on the part of the carriers to publish the same 
rates to St. Louis and East St. Louis from points within 
the one hundred mile zone. He contended that the Com- 
mission’s decision specified that the charges of the ter 
minal association were to be the same for like services 
regardless of where the traffic originates and not that the 
charges from points in the one hundred mile zone were to 
be the same to St. Louis and East St. Louis—in other 
words, that for hauling coal from St. Louis to East St. 
Louis the charge of the terminal association must be the 
same, regardless of the origin of the coal, the service being 
the same in all instances. He contended that the decision 
gives the terminal association the right to make charges 
for its services, to participate in through rates and routes 
subject to regulation by the Commission, and that under 
this decision the terminal railroad association is assessing 
charges for its services both between points on the west 
side and between points in the east side as well as be 
tween points on the west side, on the one hand, and points 
on the east side on the other. He said, further, that the 
charge of twenty cents for making delivery in St. Louis 01 
coal originating at the Illinois mines was found to be rea 
sonable by the Commission in its decision in the [Illinois 
coal cases (32 I. C. C. 659), and that if such charge was 
reasonable then it might be reasonable now in view of the 
increased cost of operation. 

He argued that the cost for service of hauling coal from 
the Illinois mines for St. Louis deliveries was greater thal 
to deliveries in East St. Louis owing to the fact that 
numerous switches are necessary to make deliveries 
St. Louis; that if the Commission decides that the rates t0 
St. Louis deliveries of the terminal association must not 
be higher than to East St. Louis, this will result in the 
refusal of the coal-producing lines to absorb the thirteel 
cents per ton switching charge of the terminal associé 
tion connections at St. Louis, resulting in the creation of 
two groups in St. Louis instead of one as at present. 

Mr. Folk’s argument was based primarily on his interpre 
tation of the decisions of the Supreme Court in 224 U. 8. 
383 and 236 U. S. 194, which, in his opinion, make it oblig- 
atory on the part ofthe carriers to publish the same 
rates to St. Louis as to East St. Louis from points within 
the one hundred mile zone. 
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April 12, 1919 


GOVERNMENT PRICE-FIXING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


No settlement of the dispute as to the way in which the 
prices of rails and coal to be used by the Railroad Admin- 
istration can be fixed, now going on between Director- 
General Hines on the one hand and secretary Redfield’s 
industrial board, the coal operations and the steel men on 
the other, now seems probable. The Director-General be- 
lieves the industrial board has turned from professing to 
pe a mediator into an arbitrator, without, however, admit- 
ting or claiming there has been any change in its char- 
acter. The Director-General and J. D. A. Morrow, general 
secretary of the Nationai Coal Association, are now the 
prominent figures in the controversy, Morrow contending, 
in effect, that Hines is permitting to be done those things 
which naturally result in cut-throat competition. On April 
4 Mr. Hines put out the fololwing: 

“An interesting fiction appears to be receiving some 
currency as to the attitude of the United States Railroad 
Administration in purchasing coal. This fiction is to the 
effect that the Railroad Administration is conducting its 
purchases of coal in such a way as to force producers to sell 
to it below the- cost of production, thus in turn forcing 
them to increase their prices to the rest of the community. 
The assertion of this fiction sems to carry with it the sug- 
gestion that in order to prevent the Railroad Administra- 
tion from accomplishing this purpose it is important to 
find a way to remove all competition in bidding for such 
government business, and instead to fix in the respective 
mining districts uniform prices at whch all producers would 
be willng to sell and at which the Railroad Administration 
would have to buy. 

“The remedy thus suggested for this fictitious evil would, 
of course, have the result of giving the coal operators the 
relatively high prices fixed without any competition, which 
they could use as a basis for selling to the general public, 
so that the element of competition would fade from the 
picture and virtually the whole consuming public would 
be paying prices which in the aggregate would be far in 
excess Of what would be necessary to maintain existing 
wages and pay sufficient profits. 

“While it hardly seems necessary to do so, I wish to give 
the country the assurance that the Railroad Administra- 
tion has no such unjust and shortsighted purpose as to 
force producers to sell below cost or impose a burden on the 
rest of the public. ‘There is no institution—public or pri- 
vate—in the country that has a greater interest in the 
promotion of prosperity than the Railroad Administration 
has, because the more the business of the country increases 
the more net revenues the Railroad Administration will 
enjoy. At the same time I believe it would be opposed to 
the interests of the general consuming public, as well as of 
the government, to forego absolutely all benefits of com- 
petition and buy coal for the government at unnecessarily 
high prices, which in turn will immediately become the 
standard prices for all purchasers. Such a course would 
have a strong tendency to continue to preserve, in the pres- 
ent period following the war, profits having entirely too 
strong a resemblance to the extraordinary profits which 
were realized during the war. 

“As an illustartion of the caution which the Railroad 
Administration is observing in this matter, it has estab- 
lished the policy that each railroad shall buy its own coal, 
thus avoiding any greater concentration of purchasing 
power than existed under private management. It has also 
instructed that in purchasing coal railroads must take into 
consideration the Director-General’s policy to make as wide 
a distribution of the tonnage bought as conditions will per- 
mit, considering quality, transportation and price, at the 
Same time confining, so far as practicable, purchases to 
Producers on the individual roads. It has also directed 
that no railroad should accept any bid which would in- 
Volve the cutting of the existing scale of mining wages. 
It has further provided that coal prices actually contracted 
for shall not be secret, but shall be available for the in- 
formation of any interested coal operator, and also of the 
miners. Very few specific instances have been brought 
forward of failure on the part of any railroad to observe 
these policies and the complaints which have been brought 
forward have been and are being properly adjusted. 

It must be remembered that the purchasing power im- 
mediately available of the Railroad Administration with 
Tespect to coal is by no means as great as is generally as- 
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sumed in discussions on this subject. To a large extent 
the Railroad Administration’s current supply of coal must 
be taken on unexpired contracts which were made many 
months ago and which have yet several months to run. 
Again, the volume of coal currently consumed by the Rail- 
road Administration at the present time is decidedly below 
the normal, because in the present readjustment period the 
business handled is below normal. A further factor which 
cannot be ignored is that the railroads, like enterprises 
generally, stored unusually large quantities of coal last 
April, to be prepared for the exigencies of a long con- 
tinued war. To meet the present situation the railroads 
are using this stored coal with caution, so as not to inter- 
fere unduly with current coal production, but a consider- 
able storage of coal still exists, which eventually will have 
to be used by the railroads. 

“This general statement is made at this time because the 
discussion of this subject at the moment is apt to provide 
a fertile soil for the growth of misconception unless the 
general attitude of the Railroad Administration is now put 
before the public.” 

The next day J. D. A. Morrow, general secretary of the 
National Coal Association, issued the following: 

“The Director-General of Railroads has referred to pub- 
lic characterizations of his methods in the purchase of 
railroad fuel coal as ‘interesting fiction,’ and has charged 
that the bituminous coal operators are attempting to elim- 
inate competition from the business in order to force 
the whole consuming public to pay unnecessarily high 
prices. 

“From the outset of their conferences with the United 
States Railroad administration regarding its railroad fuel 
policy the bituminous coal operators declined to discuss 
prices. Precisely as the Director-General, an interested 
party, has avoided trying to name a price which he con- 
sidered fair for any district, so have the operators, as the 
other interested party, declined to attempt any determina- 
tion of fair prices. They have insisted that this determina- 
tion be made by some impartial agency. 

“It should be clearly understood that the bituminous 
coal mining industry would not advocate such price de- 
termination and such policy under normal conditions. The 
industry has recognized, however, that under the abnor- 
mal conditions of readjustment, with widespread unem- 
ployment and unrest, a special condition prevails which 
should be met broadly and unselfishly, and the operators 
have expressed their readiness to meet this condition in 
that manner. The Director-General of Railroads to date 
has not appeared willing to deal with this condition in the 
same manner. 

“On January 11, in a letter to the Director-General, the 
associations’ position was defined in the following lan- 
guage: 


Confirming our conference yesterday with yourself and other 
representatives of the United States Railroad Administration, 
the bituminous coal operators believe that the United States 
Railroad Administration in pursuance of its present policy of 
arranging for its fuel supply is proceeding without regard to 


other public interests not committed to its care. That policy 
has already resulted in a labor crisis in the coal fields. Con- 
tinuance of that policy will inevitably compel wage reductions 
and general widespread labor disturbances. Under these con- 
ditions grave matters of public interest affecting the industrial 
peace of the country are involved. 

In our judgment the whole question of fuel supply should be 
settled, not through the arbitrary exercise of power which only 
one of the parties directly concerned may bring to bear, but 
on a basis of fact and fairness to be determined by a com- 
plete and impartial investigation and in full recognition of the 
rights and duties of the Railroad Administration, private con- 
sumers, the miners, the operators and the general public. 

In compliance with your request that we propose a solution 
of the immediate problem involved we respectfully suggest that 
you suspend the present policy in relation to fuel supply until 
the whole matter can be considered and settled on the broad 
basis of public interest. To that end we pledge you our 
cooperation. 


“During the three months which have elapsed since that 
date the association has not changed its position in this 
respect. Its acceptance of the Industrial Board’s invita- 
tion to consider fair prices for coal was therefore strictly 
in line with its policy from the outset, and the coal oper- 
ators were willing to leave to this board and other im- 
partial governmental agencies the determination of what 
price would be fair for any and all consumers. The Di- 
rector-General’s charge, therefore, that the operators are 
seeking to obtain unwarranted prices is absolutely un- 
founded. 

“The United States Railroad Administration claims that 
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its present arrangements in obtaining railroad fuel coal 
will adequately safeguard the public interest involved. 
For example, to avoid unduly depressing the prices of 
coal, the Director-General has prohibited the purchasing 
agents of the various roads from naming prices which 
the operators must meet to obtain a share of the business, 
but he permits coal speculators to bid on the railroad 
business without naming the mines from which the coal 
is to come, and without having their commitments covered 
in advance, whereupon these speculators adopt precisely 
the tactics which he has forbidden his own agents to use. 

“It is stated that the tonnage will be distributed fairly 
through permitting the purchasing agent of each railroad 
to buy his own coal. So far as is known, however, there 
is no practical provision to prevent the purchasing agents 
of different railroads from bunching their orders in the 
same district or in the same mines. Since it is the policy 
of the Railroad Administration to buy cheaply, it is the 
inevitable tendency to bunch orders in the low cost dis- 
tricts and in the low cost mines. As an illustration, when 
the Pennsylvania Lines West closed their Pittsburgh dis- 
trict fuel business for the month of April, within the pres- 
ent week, a half dozen operators were given the entire 
business at low bids, some of which were below the cost 
of production and were so specified when the bids were 
sent in. Other operators who have normally shared in 
this business were deprived of their orders. 

“In the Hocking Valley district of southern Ohio, rail- 
road fuel orders have been placed with a number of small- 
er operators producing inferior grades of coal at reduced 
prices, while the mines which have in previous years regu- 
larly supplied this road have been denied participation in 
the business. In this case the coal now being taken was 
rejected by.the Railroad Administration when tendered 
to it for locomotive purposes within the past year. 

“When the Missouri Pacific Railway arranged for coal 
supply recently, the determining factor was the bid sub- 
mitted by the Western Coal & Mining Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Missouri Pacific Railroad. Other operators 
were given an opportunity to share in the business at 
the price named by the Western Coal & Mining Company. 
Even if the price named was above the cost of produc- 
tion, we consider the method employed in this case and 
which can be employed in other cases, to be manifestly 
unfair. It is an old-time method of purchase which re- 
sulted in grave abuse. 


“As evidence of good faith and of fairness to all parties 
concerned, the coal operators asked that all bids on rail- 
road coal be made public, as is done by every other gov- 
ernment department. This request has been refused, and 
only information made public as to the price at which 
the business is finally placed. Despite the Director-Gen- 
eral’s public statement of February 19 that this informa- 
tion would be available to any interested party, it has 
been refused coal operators and their accredited repre- 
sentatives as late as the 28th day of March on the ground 
that local representatives of the Railroad Administration 
have no instructions to give out such information. 

“In short, the bituminous coal operators have endeav- 
ored to obtain the co-operation of the United States Rail- 
road Administration in an effective manner, to deal with 
a question which they consider of vital interest to the 
general public. The Industrial Board appears to them to 
afford a medium by which a practical solution of the dif- 
ficulties could be obtained with all the rights and inter- 
ests of the general consumers of coal entirely safeguarded. 
They are still ready to co-operate with this board and the 
Director-General of Railroads in what seems to them an 
eminently broad and sensible program to meet an extra- 
ordinary condition.” 

The Director-General, answering Mr. Morrow on April 5, 
said: ; 

“It is of the highest importance that every consumer 
of coal and every person interested in the high cost of 
living should understand exactly what is involved in the 
effort of the National Coal Association to escape competi- 
tion and get its members again under cover of govern- 
ment prices for coal. The statement issued last night by 
the coal association makes it perfectly clear that it is try- 
ing to prevent competition or, as it euphemistically ex- 
presses it, its members have ‘declined to discuss prices,’ 
and instead is trying to get some governmental agency to 
assume the responsibility for naming a uniform price for 
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coal in each district. Such a uniform price will have ty 
be high enough to take care of the greater costs of the 
high cost producers and thus produce an excessive profit 
for the low cost producers. The Fuel Administration re 
moved its prices some time ago. The question js 
whether the public now wants other government price; 
established so as to continue to keep coal at high pric. 
levels which will keep up the cost of living and continue 
to produce in the aggregate abnormal profits to the coaj 
operators. 

“Their present proposal is that the government fix ip 
each district a uniform price (without any opportunity for 
competition) at which the Railroad Administration anj 
other government agencies must purchase. But the effec 
of this will immediately be to create a standard which the 
coal operators will try to maintain in selling to everybody 
else and the government will be giving its support there. 
fore to a price level which will be unnecessarily high and 
far more than is necessary to yield to handsome profit for 
the low cost producers. 


“I firmly believe that any such policy is opposed to the 
interest of every member of the community who is suffer. 
ing instead of profiting by the present high cost of living, 

“As far as the Railroad Administration is concerned, it 
has adopted a considerate policy to prevent undue concen. 
tration of the government’s purchasing power, to prevent 
their acceptance of any bids which will cut the scale of 
wages, to promote a reasonable distribution of the A¢- 
ministration’s coal orders (but it should be borne in mind 
that a large part of its consumption is supplied on unex. 
pired contracts) and I believe this policy can and will be 
so carried out as to enable the Railroad Administration 
to make a highly important contribution to the stability of 
labor conditions in the mining industry, but without doing 
the great injustice to the general public of absolutely 
stamping out competition in the coal industry and sub- 
stituting high and uniform government prices. 


‘In an enterprise involving the operation of 250,000 
miles of railroad and perhaps 150 different railroad organ- 
izations, it is natural that there may be specific instances 
where there will be temporary shortcomings in carrying 
out the definite policies of the Administration. Such 
shortcomings will be promptly corrected as they arise and 
will become less frequent as the policy is more clearly u- 
derstood. But the mere fact that they may arise is no 
reason why the American public should continue to be 
deprived of the opportunity for all competition in the coal 
business and I have therefore been unwilling to comply 
with the suggestion which has come from the National 
Coal Association that the Railroad Administration with- 
draw requests for bids and instead undertake to buy its 
coal at uniform prices for the various districts fixed by 
some government agency.” 


LOADING OF GRAIN 


In the week ending March 22, 1,784 cars were loaded 
with grain in the eastern region, as compared with 2,718 
for the same week in 1918, making the total for the crop 
year in that district 24,503, as compared with 25,732 for 
the preceding year. 

In the Allegheny region the loading was 1,705 cars, com- 
pared with 1,657, and a total for the year of 17,128, com: 
pared with 14,345. 

In the Pocahontas region there were 44 cars, compared 
with 94 for the preceding year. The total for the year is 
only 606, compared with 842 cars. 

In the Southern region the weekly loadings were 1,152 
cars, compared with 1,987, and for the year 10,347, as 
compared with 12,963. 

In the Northwestern region the weekly loading was 
7,082, compared with 7,681, and the yearly loading 98,408, 
as compared with 91,603. 

In the Central Western region the loading for the week 
was 3,917, as compared with 6,466, and the yearly loading 
66,824, as compared with 84,971. 

In the Southwestern region the loading was 3,434, com 
pared with 5,058, and the annual loading 39,705, as com 
pared with 65,684. 

For the country as a whole 247,221 cars were loaded, 
compared with 266,129 in 1918. 
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JAMES ON NEW LEGISLATION 


(Extracts from opening and closing parts of Introduction to 
Clark on Interstate Commerce by Francis B. James, chairman 
of Committee on Commerce, Trade and Commercial Law of the 
American Bar Association.) 


Consolidation and. Competition 


The world conflict has come and gone, and during that 
trying period the United States government, as a war 
measure, has largely conducted the country’s transporta- 
tion. The actual experiment of government operation has 
generally crystallized public sentiment against it as a 
permanent policy, and against its continuation for even 
five years after a formal proclamation of peace. 

The period of thirty-two years since the approval by 
the President on Feb. 4, 1887, of the act to regulate com- 
merce, has been rich in experience, and has demonstrated 
that, in view of both old and new economic conditions, 
amendatory and supplemental legislation should be enacted 
before the return of interstate common carriers to private 
ownership and operation. 

Many plans have been submitted to the Senate committee 
on interstate commerce by both the biased and unbiased, 
the leading among the former being the Association of Rail- 
way Executives and the National Association of Owners of 
Railway Securities, and the chief among the latter being 
Hon. Edgar E. Clark, a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a dozen years past. His testimony is so dis- 
interested and the fruit of so long an experience that it 
comes more nearly being a guide for future legislation 
than that of any other witness. The insinuation contained 
in the questions put by a former senator from [Illinois 
instead of weakening has only added weight to Mr. Clark’s 
statements. 

One note that rings sharp and clear throughout Mr. 
Clark’s testimony as to transportation (and which is re- 
sounding throughout the economic world as to all other 
economic activities) is that both co-operation and consoli- 
dation on the one hand and competition on the other 
must be limited, controlled and regulated in order that 
the good of each shall be preserved and the bad destroyed. 
Unregulated, uncontrolled, and unlimited co-operation and 
consolidation are harmful to the public weal, while con- 
trolled, regulated and limited co-operation and consolida- 
tion are in the public interest. Uncontrolled, unregulated 
and unlimited competition of itself tends toward either 
monopoly or bankruptcy and is wasteful and not for the 
general welfare, while controlled, regulated and limited 
competition is economically sound and to the benefit of 
the whole social fabric, including therein the economic 
element. This appears in the following colloquy before 
the Senate committee: 

Senator Watson: * * * Mr. Commissioner, as I un- 
derstand the report of the Commission, you are in favor 
of the elimination of all competition; is that right? 

Commissioner Clark: Except the competition of service. 

Senator Watson: How do you distinguish between com- 
petition of service and other kinds of competition if you 
would have the railroads operated as a unified whole? 

Commissioner Clark: Our suggestion is not so com- 
plete a unification as exists at the present moment. Our 
suggestion is for the elimination of unnecessary and waste- 
ful competition; and, speaking only illustratively, it has 
not been my thought at all that if the Commission were 
endowed with the power that is here suggested it exer- 
cise it to the extent, for example, of permitting consolida- 
tion or merger of the New York Central system and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad system; but there may be a good 
many small roads between them, connecting with one or 
the other of them, which it would be in the public in- 
terest to have one or the other of them absorb and make 
it part of a big healthy member of society. 

Senator Kellogg: I do not understand that you believe 
that all competition as to service between the great car- 
rier lines of this country should be eliminated? 

Commissioner Clark: Not at all, Senator. 

Senator Watson: No.* 


*The formal memorandum submitted by Mr. Clark on behalf 
of the entire Commission except Mr. Commissioner Woolley 
stated: “Obviously competition between carriers that is waste- 
ful or unnecessarily expensive lays an added burden upon the 
rate payers. Elimination of wasteful or unduly expensive com- 
petition in rates or service is desirable.’’ The colloquy quoted 
in the text (in that it deals with both undue consolidation and 
unreasonable competition) is more helpful in guiding economic 
thought than that quoted in this footnote, although the latter 
very aptly supplements the former. 
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A new jurisprudence has grown up in America under 
which right and justice have been sanely, quickly and 
cheaply meted out through modern administrative tri- 
bunals—and it has been the highly successful work of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that has pointed the 
way. The Panama Canal act, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion act, the Clayton act, the 1916 amendment to the 
federal reserve act, the Shipping Board act, and the Webb- 
Pomerene act have followed in its wake and the time has 
come when society recognizes that reasonable co-operation 
and consolidation, and rational competition can be brought 
about by being limited, regulated and controlled by duly 
established administrative bodies and not destroyed by 
hard and fast rules of law whose principal sanctions are 
grand and petit juries and penal institutions. 


Interpretation, Construction and Application 


The general rules of law which in the past have gen- 
erally controlled the interpretation, construction and ap- 
plication of statutes have too often been linguistic, formal 
and machine-like and not based on practical common sense. 
Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, in his classic on the 
common law (at page 36), stated that “the law is ad- 
ministered by able and experienced men, who know too 
much to sacrifice common sense to a syllogism.” It is 
well to embody this rule in the written law as a standing 
admonition and guide. Worzel (Science of Legal Method, 
at page 333) pointed out that there is prevailing a syl- 
logistic method of applying the law. The law should be 
interpreted, construed and applied not so much by dry 
syllogistic reasoning as by the actual business of human 
life. In the leading Bohea Tea case (9 Wheaton, 430), 
on the question whether low-grade black tea was Bohea 
tea or black tea, Mr. Justice Story (at page 439) said: 
“It would have been as dangerous as useless, to attempt 
any other classification, than that derived from the actual 
business of human life.” 

It is commonly said that the intention of the law should 
be ascertained from the expressed intention of the law- 
maker, and the law-maker thus referred to is a legislative 
body. In a democracy such body is merely a representa- 
tive of the people and therefore the true purpose of the 
law should not be gathered from the legislative body, but 
from the people whose desires are embodied in a statute. 
Therefore there should be no machine-like interpretation, 
construction and application of a statute, but the same 
should be interpreted, construed and applied according to 
the intention of the people, and the purpose should be 
ascertained in economic legislation from the economic 
thought of the people embodied in a law. Kohler stated 
(Science of Legal Method, at page 189) that statutes are 
to be interpreted as the products of the entire people, of 
which the legislature is but the organ. He also said that 
statutes require interpretation because they cannot be 
communicated except by words and that the thought is 
“concealed under the word as under a garment.” He also 
gave it as his view that the thoughts expressed in statutes 
are by no means those of an individual author, but that 
“they are the thoughts of mankind itself which the legis- 
lator merely has given particular form and expression.” 
The same ideas were expounded by Roscoe Pound (Sci- 
ence of Legal Method), wherein he stated (at page 224): 
“In the positive stage, the law is regarded not so much 
as something proceeding from the will of the lawgiver, as 
something proceeding from society through him; as being 
the product of economic and social forces working through 
him and finding expression in his words. Hence the text 
and the context is no longer held to be an all-sufficient 
guide.” 


Transportation is an economic service. When performed 
by a common carrier by rail, or by water-and-rail, it is 
regulated by rules embodied in the interstate commerce 
act, which is essentially an economic statute, dealing with 
an economic problem. Such statute, therefore, should re- 
ceive an economic interpretation, construction and appli- 
cation. 

Bead, in his Economic Interpretation of the Constitution 
of the United States (at page 156) calls attention to the 
fact that “Madison, in the tenth number of the Federalist, 
pointed out in no uncertain language that the first and 
elemental concern of every government is economic and 
that the chief business of government consists in the con- 
trol and adjustment of economic interests and that the 
“regulation” of these various and interfering interests 
forms the principal task of modern legislation. 
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Even without the mandate of a statute, the courts are 
beginning to recognize the principle that human laws op- 
erating as they do upon the layman, are not to be inter- 
preted, construed and applied merely by mechanical rules, 
and that the courts should look to conditions shown from 
other than judicial sources. This was exemplified in the 
case of Muller vs. Oregon (208 U. S. 412), wherein Mr. 
Justice Brewer said (at page 419): ‘It may not be amiss 
in the present case, before examining the constitutional 
question, to notice the course of legislation as well as 
expressions of opinion from other than judicial sources. 
In the brief filed by Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, for the de- 
fendant in error, is a very copious collection of all these 
matters, an epitome of which is found in the margin.” 
This same Mr. Brandeis, when he became Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, in delivering the opinion of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the great economic case of Luck- 
enbach vs. McCahan Sugar Company (248 U. S. 139, de- 
cided Dec. 9, 1918), stated (at page 149) that: “It is 
creditable to the ingenuity of business men that an ar- 
rangement should have been devised which is consonant 
both with the needs of commerce and the demands of 
justice.” It is, therefore, important that when Congress 
comes to re-enact the interstate commerce act it should 
contain within itself a rule that that act and all acts 
amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto should be 
given an economic interpretation, construction and appli- 
cation. 

In addition such statute should be liberally construed 
to carry out its underlying objects and purposes. 

When Congress comes to re-enact the interstate com- 
merce act, said act should contain within itself rules for 
its own interpretation, construction and application, as 
follows: 

(1) That said act should be given a practical, common 
sense interpretation, construction and application; 


(2) That said act should be given an economic inter- 
pretation, construction and application; and 


(3) That said act should be liberally interpreted, con- 
strued and applied, so as to carry out its underlying ob- 
jects and purposes; that all cases within its objects, pur- 
poses, reason and spirit, should be included within said 
act and that cases within the letter and language of said 
act, but not within its objects, purposes, reason and spirit, 
should be excluded therefrom.* 


*These rules might well be incorporated into all other statutes 
pertaining to administrative bodies, whose functions pertain to 
economic subjects such as business, trade and commerce. 


TROUBLES OF THE LUMBERMEN 


Mr. Joseph E. Davis, Counsel, 
National Bureau of Wholesale Lbr. Distributors, Inc., 
Washington, D. C.: 

Yours of the 5th and 12th in reference to the proposed 
tariffs providing for penalty of 21% per cent per 100 pounds 
on concentrates or milled-in-transit lumber: 

To say we are against this proposal, and that it will 
work a hardship on the lumber shippers is to put it 
mildly. I have the blues, however, about the railroad 
situation and the conditions we are up against, and if I 
get to expressing my mind on it, I fear I will say too 
much, and somebody will come along and put me in jail. 

The railroad situation is so vast and complicated that 
it seems to be beyond the influence of any individual, or 
even organization, to correct the difficulties we are up 
against. Our business as wholesale lumber shippers is 
entirely dependent upon the railroads. If we fight them 
too much, they will put us out of business, and yet if we 
do not fight these things as they come up, we will be put 
out of business anyway, so we are between the Devil and 
the deep blue sea. 

Just our little concern, with less than $75,000 capital 
and surplus, has had an average of over $4,500 in railroad 
claims for the past 18 months; this simply in legitimate 
overcharges, besides the $10,000 or more we cannot col- 
lect on overweights. 

I think the foundation of the troubles of the railroads 
is they have been held up at the mercy of the unions 
until they are now paying entirely too much for incom- 
petent help, and, in an effort to get by, are charging their 
patrons rates entirely out of proportion of the services 
rendered. Instead of correcting the matter by starting 
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at the bottom, and making a more reasonable wage scale 
in proportion to their business, telling the labor what it 
will get and where to get off, railroads are constantly 
increasing rates, and adding to the burden of the shipper, 
without any increase in the efficiency of the service. 


I suppose no one in particular is to blame for it. It 
is a condition that has grown up on us, and we will have 
to all put our heads together to work it out to the best 
advantage. In the meantime, the lumber shipper is ground 
between the upper and the nether millstones. 


But to get back to the 2%-cent penalty: We are whole. 
sale lumber distributors. We shipped last year 42,030,135 
feet. It quite frequently becomes necessary for us to di- 
vert cars, on account of cancellation of orders, or dupli- 
cation in shipments, changes in the rating of customers, 
changes in his contracts which make it impossible for 
him to take the stock, and the numerous other conditions 
that arise. Quite frequently the delay on the part of the 
railroad in delivery of the first car necessitates the diver. 
sion of the second car on an order. 


As a rule, where we have to divert a car, we count on 
sustaining a loss immediately the necessity for diversion 
arises. If, in addition, we are charged 2% cents per 100 
pounds, which, on an average weight of 60,000 pounds per 
car, means $15, it just naturally knocks us out of the box. 

We operate a concentration yard in Meridian, Miss, 
We buy lumber in miscellaneous lots south of Meridian 
on all the different railroads, put it through our yard, 
then ship it to our consuming trade in straight carload 
lots of each grade as we are able to move it out advan- 
tageously. This business is handled on a very close mar- 
gin as it is, and it is only by scientific management that 
we are able to transact this business at all. 


I firmly believe that an additional charge of 2% cents per 
100 pounds on this business will be the straw that breaks 
the camel’s back, and will necessitate my closing down. 
What is true of my business in Meridian is true of every 
other concentration yard in the country. 


With all of the conditions we are up against, and then 
with something additional added about every six months, 
it is getting to be an impossible situation to get by. 

Something is fundamentally wrong with the railroads 
when they have to charge the shipper so much, all of his 
profit is absorbed, and yet at the same time the railroad 
loses money. I will tell you what is a fact: If the con- 
ditions we are up against continue to grow more acute, 
and we are constantly faced with additional charges from 
above, it will be necessary for us to liquidate and go to 
farming. I suppose that is the proper place.for us any- 
way. 

Chickasaw Lbr. Co. 

Demopolis, Ala., March 20, 1919. 


CHANGES IN BILL OF LADING 


Regional Director Aishton, writing to northwestern rail- 
roads, says: 

“Whenever it becomes necessary to print additional 
supplies of bills of lading, the form currently in use, as 
provided in the classification, should be followed with 
the following modifications: 

“In lieu of the name of the corporation, which has 
heretofore. appeared as the caption of the bill of lading, 
there should be substituted: 

UNITED STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 
DIRECTOR GENERAL OF RAILROADS 
NORTH AND SOUTH RAILROAD 

“The word ‘company’ in the receipt clause on the face 
of the bill of lading and in the second section of the 
conditions should be changed to the word ‘carrier;’ but 
immediately after this word ‘carrier,’ where it is substi- 
tuted for the word ‘company’ on the face of the Dill of 
lading, there should be inserted the parenthesis: 

(which word is to be understood throughout this bill of lading 
as meaning any person or corporation in possession of the 
property under the bill of lading.) 

“In view of the fact that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has announced its intention of issuing an early 
report in the proceeding which is now pending before it 
relative to the terms and conditions of the uniform Dill 
of lading, it would seem inexpedient to print at any one 
time a greater supply than will probably be necessary 
during the succeeding four months.” 
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In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A 
specialist on interstate commerce law, who is a member of our legal 
department, will give his opinion in answer to any simple question 
rcating to the law of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic 
man of long experience and wide knowledge will answer questions 
relating to practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the 
place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. Persons desir- 
ing immediate answer by mail or wire or a more elaborate treatment 
of any question—by the citation of authorities in a legal opinion, for 
instance—may obtain this kind of private service by the payment 
of a reasonable fee. The right is reserved to refuse to answer in 
this department any question, legal or traffic, that it may appear 
to us unwise to answer or that involves a situation too complex for 
the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Bureau, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Questions and Answers 


LS 
Interstate Shipments Determined: by Their Character 


Nebraska.—Question: Suppose a car of wheat was re- 
ceived from a point in Iowa billed to Council Bluffs, Ia., 
and then reconsigned to Omaha, or suppose the car was 
billed to Council Bluffs, Ia., freight charges paid and re- 
billed to Omaha, or switched from Council Bluffs, Ia., to 
Omaha, Neb., without revenue billing, would this be 
considered as an interstate or an intrastate movement? 
Qn the other hand, suppose we have a car of wheat billed 
from a point in Nebragka to Omaha, Neb., and same is 
shipped from Omaha or switched from Omaha to Council 
Bluffs, Ia., would this be considered an interstate move- 
ment? 

Answer: Goods actually destined for points beyond the 
state of origin are necessarily in interstate commerce 
when they are delivered to the carrier and start in the 
course of transportation to another state, whether shipped 
on through bill of lading, or on initial bills to a terminal 
within the state, where they are transshipped, on new 
bills of lading, to a point beyond the state. See McFadden 
vs. Alabama & Great Northern R. R. Company, 241 Fed. 
562. It is well settled that the essential character of 
commerce as disclosed by all the facts, and not its in- 
cidents, such as local or through bills of lading, deter- 
mines its character as interstate or otherwise. T. & N. 
0. R. R. Co. vs. Sabine Tran. Co., 227 U. S. 111; Louisi- 
ana R. R. Co. vs. T. & P. Ry., 229 U.S. 336; A., T. & S. F. 
Ry. vs. Harold, 241 U. S. 371. In the case of G. C. & 
8. F. Ry. vs. Mathis, 194 S. W. 1135, where merchandise 
was shipped from Oklahoma to Fort Worth, Tex., trans- 
portation to be continued to some other point in Texas, 
thereafter to be determined, and there was no delivery 
at Fort Worth, but delivery was made at the ultimate 
destination, Abilene, although the goods remained some- 
where in Fort Worth and were shipped on a new bill of 
lading to Abilene, the court held that the shipment was 
interstate. 


This question was very fully reviewed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the case of Memphis Merchants 
Exchange vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 43 I. C. C. 378, in which the 
Commission substantially said that “the question as to 
whether a shipment is inter or intra state must be de- 
lermined by the essential character of the commerce, 
which is governed by the intent of the parties controlling 
the movement of the traffic; and this must be ascertained 
from all of the pertinent facts, circumstances and condi- 
tions, and not by mere billing or forms of contract. - C. P. 
& St. L. Ry. Co. vs. Iowa, 233 N. S. 334. It must be 
apparent, however, that in the case of traffic moving un- 
der transit tariffs provided for proportionate or reship- 
bing rates and other facilities or arrangements, dependent 
in their applicability upon a prior or subsequent move- 
ment to or from the transit point, the intent of the parties 
hust be measured, not merely by the intent of one of 
the parties at the time and place of shipment, but we 
must look to the fully ripened and completed intent as 
expressed and executed by the party controlling the move- 
ment of the traffic, whether it be the original consignor 
m consignee or the owner, who may be neither the origi- 
= consignor nor consignee. In other words, the intent 
ie ich is conclusive in determining the character of the 
— transportation is not fully expressed or indi- 
dine “ie it is decided whether the shipment will be 
ot om of ‘ locally or the transit tariff provisions availed 
ti or a further movement, treating the whole as a con- 
hued shipment at the lawful through charge, however 
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made up, that is, whether at available combination or 
joint through rate.” 
Consignee’s Duty to Accept Delayed Shipment 

Connecticut.—Question: In July, 1918, we had a ship- 
ment of castings forwarded by the American Railway Ex- 
press Company, which has never been delivered. We filed 
a claim for the value of the castings in the usual course 
of events, and we now learn that the express company 
has found a bag containing castings, answering the de- 
seription of those lost, at their Cleveland “no mark” 
station, and they request disposition of us. These castings 
were ordered to be used on work which we were doing 
for the U. S.. army and, through not receiving the cast- 
ings, we were obliged to order others to take their place. 
Our government contracts have been canceled, and we 
now have no use for these castings. Are we obliged to 
accept delivery of this shipment under the circumstances? 

Answer: If the delay did not result from the fault of 
the shipper in wrongfully or insufficiently marking the 
goods, but instead, was caused by the negligence of the 
carrier, and if the castings are now wholly worthless, 
that is, if there is no market value of the same either 
at their present point or at shipping or intended destina- 
tion point, by reason of their being specially made for a 
particular use, which is now spent, then you are under 
no obligation to give disposition of them to the carrier, or 
to receive them, and may hold the carrier liable in the 
full value, or such value as is specified in the express 
receipt or bill of lading. 

If, however, the castings have some market value, even 
though intended for some special use at a particular time, 
then it,is your duty to accept them and to hold the car- 
rier liable for the difference between such present market 
value and their value at time and place of shipment, or 
such other value as is specified by the express receipt 
or the bill of lading. 


Carrier’s Liability Ends on Delivery at Destination 


Ohio.—Question: Who is liable for this loss? Jones 
and Jones, North Adams, Mass., shipped some goods to 
Smith and Smith, Chicago, Ill. They show the following 
information on bill of lading: Shipper Jones and Jones, 
consigned to Jones and Jones, Chicago, Ill., and the back 
of the bill of lading, in ink, Smith and Smith, Chicago, 
Ill. Suppose this shipment was put in storage at destina- 
tion and after about seven months the goods would be 
delivered to the correct party. The market dropped on 
this merchandise in the meantime, so that a loss of about 
$300 is involved. Who is liable, the shipper or the rail- 
road company? 

Answer: It would appear from the foregoing question 
that the shipment described was intended as an “order” 
consignment from the shipper consigned to his own order 
and thereby negotiable with instructions to notify a cer- 
tain party who was entitled to the property on surrender 
of the original order bill properly indorsed. By ruling of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in the matter of 
Bill of Lading, 14 I. C. C. 346, and on account of the 
Pomerene bill of lading act, certain requirements must 
be followed in obtaining and using order bills of lading, 
which seem to be lacking in the shipment above described, 
and made the same merely a “straight consignment” from 
Jones and Jones, as consignor, to Jones and Jones, as 
consignee. If, therefore, the carrier gave notice of the 
arrival of the property at destination addressed to Jones 
and Jones, and the same was not removed within 48 
hours thereafter,-the carrier was justifted in placing the 
shipment in storage at the risk and expense of the real 
owner. In such circumstances, your claim, if any, would 
be against the shipper and not against the carrier. 


Party Liable for Freight and Demurrage Charges 


New York.—Question: “A” makes a straight consign- 
ment to “B” consisting of twenty cars coal f. o. b. ship- 
ping point. The cars were duly received at destination 
and placed for delivery to “B.” The previous business 
relation between “A” and “B” had been satisfactory, i. e., 
“A” had no trouble collecting his invoices. “B” allowed 
the cars to femain on track for three weeks, claiming 
inability to unload up to that time, when he finally re- 
fused the cars. Considerable demurrage had accumulated 
in addition to the freight charges. 

Carrier requested “A” to furnish disposition, which “A” 
refused to give, claiming that the government had placed 
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a price limit on coal, and that the cars in question had 
accumulated charges which would make it impossible to 
dispose of without a loss, claiming consignee responsible 
for value of coal and accrued charges as contract was 
f. o. b. shipping point. Carrier subsequently made dispo- 
sition of the coal. “A” claims carrier is responsible for 
a large portion of the demurrage charges, due to failure 
to notify him that the coal was not being unloaded 
promptly. 

“A” has brought suit against “B” for the value of the 
coal. Please advise, in your opinion, who is responsible 
to “A” for the invoice price of the coal and from whom 
will carrier collect the freight and demurrage. The case 
appears to be a little unusual, due to the fact the govern- 
ment fixed a price on this commodity, which eliminated 
any possible chance for “A” to accept after “B” refused 
and sell to advantage. 

Answer: The carrier is not liable for the invoice price 
of the coal because it made due delivery at destination 
in accordance with its contract of carriage and is entitled 
to its freight charges thereon. If the consignee, after be- 
ing duly notified of the arrival of the coal, refused to 
accept the same, the carrier was justified in storing the 
coal and later selling it, in accordance with the laws of 
the place of delivery. 

The carrier is also entitled to its demurrage charges 
after having sent notice of arrival to the consignee upon 
placement on the public delivery tracks or on private or 
industrial tracks, without being required to give notice 
to the consignor. If the carrier did not realize sufficient 
funds off of the sale of the coal with which to pay its 
freight and demurrage charges, it may collect the dif- 
ference from the consignee as the presumptive owner of 
the shipment, or from the consignor as the party with 
whom the contract of the carriage was made. 


Notice of Claim for Storage Required 


Illinois.—Question: We have noticed with interest the 
various articles which have appeared from time to time 
in The Traffic World relative to the invoice price, time 
and place of shipment, and have two cases on which the 
carriers have declined the claim, stating that same was 
not filed within prescribed time limit. Our cases in ques- 
tion are shortages, having been receipted for by the agent 
in perfect condition and delivered to the carrier, but 
checked short on arrival. 

There are many ways in which shortages or loss are 
based and, in order to secure a clear understanding in 
regard to cases of this kind, we would appreciate it very’ 
much if you would kindly show, through your valued pa- 
per, your idea as to whether or not cases of this kind 
require that the carrier be notified within six months’ time 
limit. 

If, in your opinion, your answer of March 1 under the 
heading of “Michigan” covers this part, we would appre- 
ciate it if you would refer us to the particular issue of 
The Traffic World which covers our case. 

Answer: In our answer to “Michigan,” as published on 
page 493 of the March 1, 1919, issue of The Traffic World, 
we said in substance that a claim for shortage would 
ordinarily require as a condition precedent to recovery, 
that a notice of claim had been filed within six months 
with the carrier. This subject had been further amplified 
by our answer to “Maryland,” as published in the Legal 
Department Column of The Traffic World, April 5, 1919, 
to which we respectfully refer our correspondents. 


Measure of Damages in Shipments for Future Delivery 


lowa.—Question: Consignee purchased shipment cotton 
gloves for future delivery. At the time of purchase the 
gloves were invoiced at $1.20 per doz. Upon receipt ship- 
ment this station shipment checked one (1) carton short. 
In the meantime the price of this commodity had advanced 
to $1.65 per doz., which was at the time shipment was 
made; this was so verified to by consignor through whom 
shipment was purchased, although, as I understand it, 
purchase was made through wholesale house, and they 
in turn purchased through manufacturer. In entering 


claim to the railroad company claimant based his claim 
on the price that this commodity was selling at the time 
shipment was made, however, his invoice which was in- 
closed to support his claim quoted $1.20, which was the 
amount that was paid for shipment. 

The railroad company takes exceptions and advises they 
will settle claim only upon the amount as stated on in- 
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voice. Will you kindly advise what the company is liabj 
for, the invoice price as purchased or the price that Dre- 
vailed at the time shipment was made:? 

Answer: Under the Cummins amendment, it is the 
full actual loss, damage or injury caused by the carrier 
for which it is liable, and, therefore, the invoice price 
does not govern, unless the same is fairly representatiye 
of the value of the shipment at the place and time of 
shipment. This amendment invalidates any limitation o 
attempted limitation of the carrier’s liability, and obyi. 
ously it would be an attempt at limiting its: liabilty j 
the carrier would restrict its liability to the invoice price 
and if that price was less than the market value at the 
place and time of shipment. Furthermore, the invoice 
price does not govern in shipments made several weeks 
or more after the contract to sell, so says the I. 0. ¢ 
in rule 387, Conference Ruling Bulletin No. 7. 


Order Shipment Responsible for 
Undercharge 


Nebraska.—Question: During the month of April, 1916, 
we received six cars of gasoline on shipper’s order billing 
from Pemeta, Okla., routed A., T. & S. F. to St. Joseph, 
Missouri Pacific to Omaha. As there were no through 
rates in effect through St. Joseph, the railroad company 
is endeavoring to collect the difference to make up the 


Consignee Accepting 


-through rate, which amounts to about $40 on each car, 


What I wish to know is, are we, the consignee, liable for 
this undercharge in case we are sued? The railroad con- 
pany claims that we are responsible, inasmuch as we had 
the shipper’s order bill of lading showing the routing 
instructions at the time of delivery in our possession. 5 


Answer: It is now well settled that the carrier may 
collect its freight charge from either the consignor, as 
the party with whom the carrier made the contract for 
the shipment, or from the consignee, as the presumptive 
owner of the shipment. It is also well settled that under 
interstate commerce commission act, the freight rate on 
an interstate shipment is the lawful rate existing and 
published at the time of the shipment, and that the ship. 
per and consignee are presumed to have knowledge of 
such rates, and therefore binding upon them, as well as 
upon the carrier, who is required to collect the lawful 
rate without any deviation. The consignee, who becomes 
the presumptive owner of the shipment, can consign 
“straight” from the time when it is delivered in good 
order to the initial carrier for transportation, and in 
“order” consignments from the time when he accepts the 
shipment or surrenders to the carrier the original order 
bill of lading covering the same. From that moment the 
carrier may demand the payment of its lawful freight 
charges from the consignee, who by accepting the ship- 
ment accepts it subject to such charges as are lawfully 
assessed against the same. 


Advanced Rates Under General Order No. 28 


Question: Will you kindly advise through the Trafic 
World what the correct advance shovld be under General 
Order No. 28, on slabwood, where the old rate prior to 
June 25, 1918; was $1.11 per cord? Should the rate be 
$1.39 or $1.50 per cord, using rule 3 of the blanket sup 
plement? What would be the correct advance on a 58ellt 
per cord rate? 

Answer: Inasmuch as neither rule 1 nor rule 3 makes 
reference to rule 8 for the disposition of fractions, the 
proper rate to apply on slabwood where the rate prior t0 
June 25, 1918, was $1.11 per cord, is $1.39 and where the 
rate prior to June 25, 1918, was 58 cents per cord, the rat 
to apply at present is 72% cents per cord. 

Question: The question has arisen as to the corretl 
application of rates taking 83.33 per cent of sixth class. 
Recently we filed several claims for overcharge of onetall 
cent per hundred pounds on articles taking the above 
rating. We based our claims by taking 83.33 per cent af 
the sixth class rate in effect prior to June 25 and at 
vanced such result 25 per cent. 

These claims were filed against various carriers and 
have all been paid, with the exception of one carrier, who 
takes issue with us. This particular carrier contend 
that, to arrive at the correct rate, we should ascertall 
the sixth class rate under the 25 per cent advance, the 
take 83.33 per cent of such rate, which, in the preset 
instance, makes a higher rate of one-half cent per but 
dred pounds. 
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The position we take is, that 83.33 per cent of sixth class 
js just as much a rate as sixth class or any other class, 
therefore, the rate in effect prior to June 25 should first 
pe established, then 25 per cent made in that rate. We 
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ment, under the application of rule 6 of Transcontinental 
Freight Tariff 4-0, I. C. C. 1049. 


Application of Intermediate Clause 




































7 the do not recall having seen a ruling in a case of this kind, sas aden: meine Pac. R. = ped oo aga I. ace 
COrEnes put shall appreciate any information you can give us on A “* int rpg les im, Ord ee eT This tries 
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ime of who sho s : * via Niagara frontier. Point C, via Niagara frontier, the 
ion or Answer: It is our view that the proper method to use  jogical route, is intermediate to point B. The interme- 
| obyi. | in obtaining the correct rate for articles taking 83.33 per diate clause in the tariff is very liberal and simply states 
vilty it cent of sixth class is first to determine the rate prior to that rates to intermediate points will be the same as to 
price | the 25 per cent advance, namely, 86.33 per cent of sixth the next more distant point to which rates are named. 
at the | class, and then add the 25 per cent advance to that figure. There can be no question in anyone’s mind that point B 
invoice |] We have seen no official ruling to cover a case of this jg the next more distant station beyond point C, to which 
weeks (| kind. It would be proper to address the Director, Divi- point A specific rate is named, therefore, why should the 
—¢.¢ fsion of Traffic, for a ruling in this instance. language of the tariff not be construed to apply exactly 
ao en as it reads, making the rate to point C in this case the 
—_e Application of Rule 6, Western Classification same as to point B, notwithstanding the carrier restricts 
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up the # peing governed by the rules published therein. There are Delivery at Non-Agency Station 
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d com: ine event carrier is unable to furnish a car of the size loss, customer claiming goods never received? Second, 
we had @§ ordered by shipper. However, rule 5-G does not apply also part of contents in package short. Third, where does 
routing H to the shipment in question, as it covers only shipments carrier’s responsibility cease in a shipment to a prepaid 
on. originating at points taking groups D, E, F, G, H or J, point where there is no agent, and who is responsible? 
or may M while rule 37-C applies only on articles “subject to rule Answer: This subject has been discussed several times 
lor, as #37." The rate on heating furnaces as per item 3355 is in this column in former issues. For answer to your in- 
act for MH not subject to rule 37, and, therefore, the rule published quiries we refer you to the answers given under the above 
mptive # therein does not apply in this instance.. There being no caption, shown on page 631 of The Traffic World for 
, under § provision for the furnishing of two cars, when carrier is March 24, 1917; page 23, for issue of Jan. 5, 1918; page 
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1g = that the proper charges have been assessed on this ship- issue of June 15, 1918. 
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er, who REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIER charge for stopping off cars for the purpose of unloading 
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where the car is not taken from the train.—Swift & Co. 
vs. United States, 255 Fed. 291. 


tates will be stopped in transit to complete loading of 
‘at or to partly unload contents of car,” and (b) “the 
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Published Rates: 

(Cir. Ct. of Appeals, Seventh District.) The law com- 
pels carriers to publish and post their schedules of charges 
upon the theory that they will be informative; they are 
supposed to be expressed in plain terms, and a shipper 
who consults them has a right to rely upon their obvious 
meaning.—Swift & Co. vs. United States, 255 Fed. 291. 


Character of Rate: 

(Cir. Ct. of Appeals, Seventh District.) The character 
of a freight shipment must be determined at the time the 
shipment begins and cannot be changed, so far as the 
application of rates is concerned, by the subsequent con- 
duct of either consignor or consignee.—Swift & Co. vs. 
United States, 255 Fed. 291. 

Carioad Shipments: 

(Cir. Ct. of Appeals, Seventh District.) A shipper mak- 
ing shipments in carload lots has the right to bill to a 
single consignee, though the contents of the car may be 
intended for different individuals.—Swift & Co. vs. United 
States, 255 Fed. 291. 


Government Control: 

(Supreme Ct. of Mississippi, Div. B.) Act Aug. 29, 1916, 
1 (U. S. Comp. St. 1918, 1974a), act Match 21, 1918, 10, 
13, 15 (U. S. Comp. St. 1018, 3115 three-fourths j, 3115 





Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 


Shipping Decisions 





Contracts: 

(Cir. Ct. of Appeals, Fifth Cir.) Contract for freight 
room from United States to England, conditions to be sub- 
ject to provisions of ocean bill of lading, one of which 


was liberty to call at any port, in or out of customary 
route, was not breached by tender of ship “with the under- 
standing that we reserve option of forwarding cargo via 
a continental port should it prove necessary,” inserted in 
view of notice of shipper’s claim that European war can- 
celed all contracts for shipment to continental ports.— 
South Atlantic S. S. Line vs. London-Savannah Naval 
Stores Co., 255 Fed. Rep. 306. 

Provision of contract for freight room that ship is to 
have liberty to call at ports in or out of customary route, 
in any order, to receive or discharge cargo or passengers, 
or for any other purpose, is valid, so far as a stop is for 
a purpose proper or necessary to the voyage in which the 
ship is engaged.—Ibid. 
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three-fourths m, 3115 three-fourths 0), and presidentia 
proclamations of Dec. 26, 1918, and April 11, 1918, did no 
prohibit state courts from entertaining jurisdiction and py. 
ceeding to judgment in all cases against railroads a 
theretofore; the only purpose being to prevent states from 
seizing property necessary to be used in maintenance of 
transportation system of country for use of national gov. 
ernment.—L, N. Dantzler Lumber Co. vs. Texas & P. Ry, 
Co. et al., 80 So. Rep. 770. 
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o), and presidential proclamations of Dec. 26, 1918, ang 
April 11, 1918, state court could entertain jurisdiction of 
action against a non-resident by railroad running through 
state was attached, whether or not an execution could he 
levied; the word “mesne,” used in act Cong. March 21, 
1918, prohibiting execution or other mesne process against 
railroads, meaning intermediate; intervening; the middle 
between two extremes. (Ed. Note.—For other definitions, 
see Words and Phrases, First and Second Series, Mesne,) 
—Ibid. 

Under Const. U. S. amend. 10, all powers not granted 
to national government and not prohibited to states are 
reserved to states, respectively, or to people.—Ibid. 
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Rejection by shipper of tender of ship, because of ship Mfpanies 
per’s non-compliance with unwarranted demand that it @entire 
forego a right reserved to it by contract for freight room, 198. | 
justified carrier in treating contract as canceled.—Ibid. §§§24,52 
Sale of Vessel: to $124 
(Cir. Ct. of Appeals, Second Cir.) A statement: by the f§* betv 
seller of a vessel, after the contract of sale had been For t 
made and part of the consideration paid, that she was gj incr 
sound and seaworthy, did not constitute an expressed wal Mpenses 
ranty.—_W. & S. Job & Co., Inc., vs. Heidritter Lumber Mperati 
Co., 255 Fed. 311. 942,157 
An independent shipbroker had no implied authority to Mj For t 
give an express warranty on sale of a vessel for his prin- 4843 
cipal.—Ibid. 592,795 ; 
The rule of caveat emptor applies to the sale of a vessel, ae 

‘ ’ 





in the absence of an express warranty, and where a pur 
chaser acted upon the report of a surveyor employed by 
it, and did not demand an express warranty, there was 
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CONTROL OF STATE RATES 


Regulation of public utilities by the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Illinois is a valid exercise of the state’s police 
powers and cannot be assumed by the federal government, 
Judge Charles M. Foell in the Superior Court held April 
8 in Chicago. 
ing the Chicago Telephone Company and the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company from putting into effect 
a schedule of intrastate rates ordered by Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Burleson. 
old—and lower—phone rates will apply in Illinois during 
its pendency. 

Judge Foell held that “the fixing of reasonable rates to 
be charged by public utilities is an exercise of the police 
power” and denied that the act of Congress placing the 
lines under control of the Postoffice Department took away 

















no warranty by implication —Ibid. For tl 

States 

= ae = —————  Ffirom $: 

subject to the “lawful police regulations” of the state, in 80 ~ mil 

far as the fixing of intrastate rates is concerned. It was jm $5 

claimed that the power vested in the utilities commission §t mil 

to fix rates is the exercise of police power as reserved t teased 

the state by the proviso in the resolution of Congress. r mil 

3 t 7 The telephone companies admitted that the Burleso fess . 

He made permanent an injunction restrain- schedule of rates were in some instances materially higher onthe * 

than rates now in force, but pleaded that their systems ar osm 

in the possession of and being operated by the federdl yom 

3 or government. They claimed that any action, therefore, ; . 

While the decision may be appealed, the sought to interfere with the property of the United State. asso 
Judge Foell held that the case is dependent only on tW) Hi.’ 

questions, they being whether the congressional resolutiol bs pa 

reserved to the state the right to control intrastate rate 998, 6 

when it stated that the “lawful police regulations of the For th 

several states” were not to be interfered with, and, if 5% #P™crease 

would an action against the government stand. won 

in 


from the Public Utilities Commission the power to regu- 
late charges within the state. 


In the hearing Assistant Attorney-General George T. 
Buckingham, appearing for Attorney-General Brundage 
and the utilities commission, contended that the govern- 
ment’s possession and operation of the telephone lines are 






Holding on the first point that Congress reserved to the 








states the right to exercise the police power “in its col’ @ The F 
prehensive rather than in its restricted sense,” the judse §*7,000,0 
in respect to actions against the government said: rent to 
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have no personal interest in subject matter of the litiga- 
tion, if such threatened acts are wholly unauthorized by 
jaw, or are in excess of authority conferred; neither are 
they necessarily ousted of jurisdiction to determine whether 
the threatened acts are wholly unauthorized by law or are 
yitra vires authority conferred merely because a defendant 
interposes the defense that he acts as a representative of 
the government in relation to matters in which the gov- 
ermment only is concerned. 

“The decision in this case is dependent on the correct 
answer to the main questions. First—Is the exclusive 
right reserved to the state as against the federal govern- 
ment through its Public Utilities Commission to control 
intrastate rates, subject only to the limitation that such 
control may not interfere with the transmission of govern- 
ment communications or the issue of stocks and bonds by 

That is, the right to exercise 


the expression, ‘lawful police regulation’ in a more re- 
stricted sense, as applicable only to Congress dealing with 
public health. 

“Second—If it should be concluded that the proviso re- 
serves to the state not only the right to exercise the police 
pwer as relates to public health, morals and safety, but 
with all measures concerning the public welfare as well, 
including the powers to regulate telephone rates—has any 
court jurisdiction to enjoin the defendants or does the case 
present a question not justiciable in the courts, without 
the consent of the government to be sued? 

“As to the first question, the regulation of public utilities 
by the Public Utilities Commission of Illinois is a valid 
exercise of the police power of the state. The fixing of 
reasonable rates to be charged by public utilities is an 
exercise of police power. 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The final report of the Commission covering the returns 
for 181 class I roads and 18 switching and terminal com- 
panies for February shows an operating revenue for the 
entire country of $351,946,353, as against $290,021,416 in 
1918. Operating expenses increased from $261,344,313 to 
§324,520,617. The operating income fell from $14,132,407 
to $12,429,102, or from a ratio of 90.11 cents to 92.21 cents 
as between expenses and revenue. 

For the eastern district the returns for the month show 
an increase from $121,941,981 to $154,046,085 in 1919; ex- 
Penses increased from $124,624,240 to $149,957,498. The 
operating income fell from a debit of $8,491,868 to $1,- 
42,157 debit. 

For the southern district revenues increased from $51,- 
4,843 to $59,381,774; expenses from $39,211,215 to $53,- 
392,795; operating income fell from $9,934,293 to $3,468,788. 

For the western district revenues increased from $116,- 
124,592 to $138,518,494; expenses increased from $97,508,- 
358 to $120,970,324; railway operating income fell from 
$12,689,982 to $10,902,471. 

For the two months ending with February for the United 
States as a whole, railway operating revenues increased 
ftom $575,433,966 to $748,798,750, or from $2,464 to $3,213 
ber mile of road operated. Operating expenses increased 
from $532,922,088 to $685,100,224, or from $2,282 to $2,940 
ber mile of road operated. Railway operating income in- 
(reased from $13,138,353 to $33,312,979, or from $56 to $143 
ber mile of road operated. 

For the eastern district the operating revenues for the 
wo months increased from $238,472,048 to $332,307,381. 
Expenses increased from $253,892,530 to $319,883,975, and 
operating income increased from a debit of $27,141,881 to 
A credit of $393,353. 

For the southern district revenues increased from $99,- 
~ $124,516,182; expenses increased from $79,630,- 
05 to $110,474,422, and operating income decreased from 
15,053,520 to $9,366,487. 
| For the western district the revenues for the two months 
creased from $237,893,038 in 1918 to $291,975,187 in 1919. 
‘he operating expenses increased from $199,398,753, and 
berating income fell from $25,226,714 to $23,553,139. 
bing pebruary installment of rent for the railroads was 
~ . In January the margin between income and 
t 0 be paid was thirty-six millions and in February 
' Was one million greater. This margin is double what 
r Wa8 a year ago, indicating a possible deficit of over 
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four hundred millions this year, exclusive of sums still 
to be paid for loss and damage and reparation. 


ROAD MATERIAL REDUCTIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Following a consultation with the departments of Agri- 
culture, Commerce and Labor, Director-General Hines April 
11 announced that he has decided to reduce the present 
published tariff rates on carload shipments of broken, 
crushed and ground stone, slag, shells, chatts, sand and 
gravel, to be shipped between April 15 and December 31, 
1919, when for use in road building or road maintenance, 
when consigned to and freight paid by federal, state, 
county, parish, township or municipal governments. The 
reductions are to be 10 cents per net ton less than the 
regularly published tariffs, with a minimum of 40 cents per 
net ton, except in those cases where the present rates are 
less than 40 cents, when no reduction will be made. The 
rates are to be applied without publication in tariffs when 
on government property, but each railroad hauling such 
material will be expected to see that the reduced rates are 
applied only on bona fide government material, and the 
reduction will accrue to the government only. 


ANOTHER WAGE INCREASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


*Director-General Hines, April 11, announced plans for 
the readjustment of wages of approximately 400,000 passen- 
ger, freight and yard conductors, baggagemen, brakemen, 
engineers and firemen. The increases will apply from 
Jan. 1, 1918. The question of overtime is left for adjudi- 
cation by a special board of eight, to be known as the 
Railroad Board of Adjustment No. 1, made up of four rep- 
resentatives of the management and four representatives 
of the laborers. The increases will average from $15 
to $45 a month for passenger conductors, $19.80 to $53.30 
for baggagemen, $30 to $51.25 for brakemen, $1.32 for 
engineers, $1.33 for firemen. Freight conductors and engi- - 
neers will receive flat increases of $1.31 per day, brake- 
men, $1.35, and firemen, $1.48. Yard conductors will re- 
ceive an increase of $1.46, engineers, $1.52, firemen and 
brakemen $1.53. 

In the east sixty per cent of the passenger conductors, 
brakemen and baggagemen are now receiving the high 
rate and will get the lesser of the increases shown. Eighty 
per cent in the west and south are now receiving the 
higher wages and will get the lesser increase. 


MORE SHIPPERS’ REPRESENTATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The representation of shippers on freight traffic commit- 
tees will be increased, but Directors Chambers and Thelen 
have not yet worked out details enough to warrant an an- 
nouncement on the subject. They expect to be able to tell 
something definite in a few days. Unofficial advice has 
gone to National Industrial Traffic League officials and 
other representatives of shippers suggesting that they be 
prepared to name additional members of the committees. 
The idea is supposed to be to give shippers equal repre- 
sentation with the carriers. 


TONNAGE AND REVENUE REPORTS 


The Trafic World: Washington Bureau. 


The Commission, April 4, directed steam roads not sub- 
ject to G. O. No. 59 to make monthly tonnage and revenue 
reports in accordance with the classification of commodi- 
ties required in that order. This brings the reports required 
by the two governmental authorities into harmony. The 
Hines order contemplates a monthly report whereby the 
movement of a commodity from one state to all other 
states can be traced; that is to say, Massachusetts can 
find out how many tons of shoes it shipped each month to 
every other state, and every other state can find out how 
many tons of shoes it shipped to Massachusetts. Fifty- 
eight commodities are embraced in the list. All statistics 
are to be in short tons. The first report will probably 
be out about the last of June, covering January. Ulti- 
mately, the thought is, reports will be out about six weeks 
after the movement. 
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REGULATIONS FOR PURCHASES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Commission April 10 issued regulations governing 
contracts and the purchase of supplies and materials by 
common carriers under the provisions of the Clayton antl- 
trust act, to the effect that the carriers must call for bids 
for supplies, construction or maintenance on any part of 
its property and must prepare specifications and form of 
proposals in contracts setting forth all details covering 
the same. The carriers must publish requests for bids in 
at least two daily newspapers of general circulations at 
least twice each week for two weeks, and not less than 
two weeks must intervene between the call for proposals 
and the opening of the same. Such newspapers must be 
published in either of the following cities which may be 
nearest to office of the carrier or place where the supplies 
are required or the work is to be performed: New York, 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Atlanta, San Francisco, Port- 
land. Bids must be received on or before noon of the 
day of opening and are to be opened between noon and 
six o’clock at the time and place designated. They are to 
be tabulated and a copy of the tabulation is to be furnished 
to any bidder or representative requiring the same. A 
bid must be accompanied by a bond, if called for in the 
notice. Awards are to be made and accepted by the bid- 
der within ten days after the opening of the bid. Carriers 
are required to file with the Commission within thirty days 
after making the same, a statement covering each contract, 
including copy of the notice, names of all bidders, amount 
of each bid, name of bidder to whom contract is awarded, 
and copy of contract, and, if other than lowest bidder wins, 
the reason for it. Carriers must keep open for examina- 
tion by the Commission or its examiner copies of resolu- 
tions or orders of boards of directors, executive commit- 
tees, or officers of such carriers specifying the purposes for 
which bids were invited; copies of specifications, maps, 
etc., on which bids were made; notices published of bids 
received and accepted and reasons for acceptance; copy 
of contract and of bond if any; and statement showing rela- 
tionship or business relation of the accepted bidder to offi- 
cers or agents of carriers. 


LOWER DEMURRAGE RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Attorneys and representatives of lumber and coal in- 
terests who have been working on the railroad association 
officials with a view to having them restore pre-war demur- 
rage rates, are inclined to believe that they are near suc- 
cess. They believe that inside of two months the admin- 
istration will restore the rates and rules as they were 
before the war, except the rules relating to the average 
agreement on outbound shipments. The negotiations on 
the subject were carried on mainly with the late George 
Hodges. His death, however, has caused a pause in the 
negotiations. The lumber and coal men, however, hope 
to take up the subject with Director Chambers in person, 
because they believe it is obvious that the necessity for 
high demurrage charges has disappeared. According to 
all reports there is a surplus of equipment and at times a 
railroad company is so pushed for sidetrack room on which 
to place idle cars that it is a blessing to them if shippers 
will permit the use of their tracks for temporary storage. 


LEAGUE FILES BRIEF 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Francis B. James, as amicus curiae, has filed in the U. S. 
Supreme Court in the case of the U. S. A., plaintiff in error, 
vs. August Ferger et al., defendants in error, a brief on 
behalf of the National Industrial Traffic League in support 
of the position of the United States, that Congre s has con- 
stitutional power to enact a statute making it a crime to 
forge a bill of lading in interstate commerce and to pro- 
vide punishment therefor by fine and imprisonment. The 
case has been set for argument April 21, as stated in The 
Traffic World of April 5. 

Mr. James states that the league represents over 300,000 
shippers in the United States, and it and its member = are 
vitally interested in maintaining the integrity of bills of 
lading in interstate commerce. 

“The Pomerene law (which became effective January 1, 
1917) is a codification of existing customs and usages of 
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merchants pertaining to interstate bills of lading,” say; 
he, “embodying rules of law enforced by sanctions both 
civil and criminal and covering the following pvincipa) 
subjects: 1, Negotiability; 2, duplicate bills of lading: 3, 
spent bills of lading; 4, fraudulent bills of lading; 5, fictj. 
tious bills of lading; 6, forged bills of lading, and 7, Ship- 
pers’ load and count. 

“Defendants in error forged interstate bills of lading 
which were purely fictitious. For this they were indicteg, 
The district judge sustained a demurrer to the indictment 
on the ground that Congress had no jurisdiction to pass 
legislation punishing such forgeries and that such legisla. 
tion was unconstitutional. This decision jeopardizes the 


Pomerene law and puts in question the most important 
parts if not the whole of this legislation, which is of vital 
importance to every shipper in America.” 


PASS INVESTIGATION OFF 
The Trafic World Washington Bureay, 


The Commission has discontinued No. 4882, in the mat. 
ter of issuance of passes, franks, and free passenger sery- 
ice, instituted on February 5, 1912. The Commission has 
completed the investigation and made several reports on 
pass conditions in Colorado, Illinois, Tennessee and Utah, 
At present the issuance of passes is under the direction 
of the Director-General of Railroads, and one govern 
mental body is not supposed to be inquiring into the doings 
of another. If the Director-General chooses _ to _ issue 
passes in contravention to the supposed rules of the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission, he will have, at least, the 
nominal authority so to do, conferred in the language of 
the federal control act. 


ROUTING VIA BOAT LINES 


Regional Director Winchell, in a circular to railroads 
and terminals in the Southern region, says: 

“Your attention is drawn to the following amendment 
to the federal control act, contained in the rivers and 
harbors act, approved March 2, 1919: 


Sec. 7. That the act entitled ‘‘An act to provide for the 
operation of transportation systems while under federal con- 
trol, for the just compensation of their owners, and for other 
purposes,’’ approved March 21, 1918, be, and the same is hereby 
amended by adding at the end of section 6 thereof the follow- 
ing: 

No provision of this act shall be construed to prevent the 
routing of freight by a shipper or consignee over any inland 
canal or coastwise waterway, or a part way over such water- 
Way and a part way by rail. In case the shipper or consignee 
shall so route the freight, no provision of this act shall be 
construed as giving power to change the routing. 





































“Please understand that the above relates merely to the 
acceptance of shipper’s routing from rail line points in 
connection with water lines; it does not in any way deal 
with rates, issuance of bills of lading and similar matters.” 

Regional Director Smith, in a letter to roads in the 
eastern region, quotes from the rivers and harbors att, 
and then says: 


“There is nothing in the act making any change il 
relations of the railroads with the waterways, as they may 
be determined from time to time, or which requires the 
issuance of through bills of lading or the establishmeat of 
joint rates where not heretofore existing, but care should 
be taken not to prevent the choice of the water route ol 
the part of the shipper.” 


NEW TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION 


The Southern Interior Traffic Association, with office of 
the general secretary at Jackson, Miss., has been formed, 
with the following officers: Oliver Benton, presidetl; 
William Holland, treasurer; A. J. McGehee, general se 
retary; vice-presidents: R. L. Beare, Jackson, Tent. 
L. P. Kimbrough, Humboldt, Tenn.; T. H. Farmer, Marti, 
Tenn.; M. T. Sharp, Corinth, Miss. District directors: 


George Dahnke, Union City, Tenn., J. J. Fuqua, Milal. 


Tenn., G. W. Everett, Trenton, Tenn.; J. L. Thomps0. 
McKenzie, Tenn.; J. F. O’Neal, Henderson, Tenn.; Rf 
Dunlap, Paris, Tenn.; J. C. Pankey, Booneville, Miss: 
M. S. Summers, Dyersburg, Tenn. 

The following statement has been issued explaining the 
reason for the organization and its purposes: 

“In the early settlement of this country the only method 
of long distance transportation was by boat, and met 
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made no effort to build cities except upon the coasts, 
jake shores and navigable rivers. 

“The federal government began the practice of making 
appropriations for improving and maintaining the wharves 
and channels on the theory of assisting private enterprise 
that was for the good of the whole people, and this was 
right in those days, because all of the people were bene- 


fited. 
“The railroads came and traversed every part of the 


country, bringing a more rapid, convenient and econom- 
ical method of transportation to or near every man’s door, 
and, according to the law of the ‘survival of the fittest,’ 
river traffic died a natural death. 

“The shippers of the country buried the dead carcass 
of river traffic, so far as they were concerned, antl adopted 
the more progressive method of rail transportation, but 
the politicians had in the meantime fallen into the habit 
of struggling to see who could get the largest govern- 
ment appropriations as ‘pork barrel’ sop to be given to 
their henchmen in their respective districts. They are 
keeping this up even to the present day, and billions of 
the people’s money have been wasted under the false 
pretense of reviving river traffic. 

“Railroads have been built alongside the rivers and into 
every town and city located on them, so that there is 
no reason nor excuse for anyone to try to run boats any 
more. 

“The railroad managers were not afraid of any compe- 
tition by boat, but, because the politicians were eternally 
howling for government appropriations to revive river 
traffic, they made freight rates so abnormally low to the 
river points that no set of men with a grain of sense 
would invest in river traffic even with the assistance of 
the millions of money donated them by the government. 

“What the railroads lost in maintaining these low rates 
to river points they piled on to the freight rates to the in- 
terior points, making rail rates to all interior points from 
15 per cent to 200 per cent higher than to the river points. 
This unjust, unreasonable and unwarranted discrimination 
has been continued up to the taking over of the railroads 
by the government, and the government is now a particeps 
criminis in it, in spite of the fact that there has been no 
river traffic for more than twenty years that could be 
considered in fixing the freight rates of the country. 

“Why has this damnable injustice been practiced upon 
the interior people so long? 

“First—Because the interior people have not been in- 
formed as to the character and extent of the discrimination 
against them and have not organized their brain, money 
and votes to resist and overthrow it. 


“Second—The business men of the cities on the rivers 
and coasts long since took advantage of these facts and 
organized their brain and money into traffic bureaus and 
business men’s clubs for the purpose of making a bold 
and aggressive fight every day in the year to perpetuate 
the advantages that are thus given them over their com- 
petitors in the interior cities. 

“Third—All the men who have any authority in fixing 
freight rates live in and have their private purses in- 
vested in these favored cities and it is to their personal 
Interest to maintain the present scale of rates. 

“Fourth—Nearly all the United States senators and many 
Congressmen toady to the votes and influence of larger 
cities of their states and are afraid of them, because they 
are organized and ever ready to put up a strong fight for 
their selfish interests. 

“Men of the interior, you are abused with double taxa- 
tion on all you buy and sell by your friends in the coast 
and river cities, by the railroad managers and by your 
OWN government. 

“The organization of the Southern Interior Traffic Asso- 
Cation is a eall to you to combine your brain, money 
and votes in the only way that it is possible for you to 
resist successfully the unjust burden imposed upon you. 

This association. has but one purpose, which is to 
— the equalization of freight rates between all points. 
t will energetically use every just means of attaining 
this end, 

“Our energies will be projected into three directions. 

First—-ro the education of the people of the interior, 


re auge ‘hem the extent of the discrimination against 
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Earnestly prosecuting our case before the traf- 
ees of the government, before the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission and before the Congress of the 
United States for the passage of laws that will stop this 
discrimination and forever prevent its imposition again. 
“Third—Demanding the election or appointment to the 
positions that control this matter, of such men only as 
will pledge themselves to the correction of this evil. 
“We have borne the whole burden with the log: resting 
on our shoulders long enough and we now ask that it 
be rolled over to the middle of the stick and, if the fel- 
lows who have had the long end of the stick so far, will 
not pack their part of the load, we will make them do it. 
“Our cause is just and truth crushed to the earth, how- 


- ever long, will rise and put to flight the coward wrong. 


“Politicians cannot always wheedle the government 
into taking money from all the people and giving it to 
a favored few in the face of intelligent and earnest pro- 
test from the large majority of the voters who are thus 
fleeced. 

“The government has no more right to appropriate the 
money of all the people for the building and maintenance 
of channels for the free use of privately owned boats 
than it has to make such appropriations for the building 
and maintenance of railroads for the free use of privately 
owned trains. 

“The government now controls all transportation, has 
no right to compete with itself in making rates to any 
points, and indeed cannot do so except by sheer force. 

“If the government continues in the transportation busi- 
ness it must treat all citizens alike. If it goes out of 
the business of transportation by rail it must also aban- 
don transportation. by water and stop giving subsidies 
to: it. 

“Some seek to justify the appropriations for water 
traffic on the ground that subsidies were once granted the 
Pacific Railway. This is not a parallel case. There is 
not a waterway in the United States that does not have 
many rail lines running to the cities and towns located 
on it furnishing a much more efficient and desirable 
method of transportation, whereas in the other case the 
whole great western country was without any mode of 
transportation and to extend this aid to that part of the 
country was the duty and privilege of the government, and 
all of its people gladly contributed to it. 

“This whole question will be settled when the facts in 
regard to river transportation are recognized by the people 
and the politicians are forced to accept them. 

“We do not wish to rob the river cities of ‘the God- 
given advantages they have,’ but we are demanding that 
they be satisfied with what God has given them and not 
make us give them more, but that they spend their own 
money to keep their river and boats up, if they want the 
use of them, and quit filching from the interior people 
the dollars earned by them under the burden of a double 
taxation. 

“The people of the interior are depressed in business 
development and industrial progress by this unjust double 
taxation imposed on them, and the only reason given us 
for this state of affairs is ‘potential water competition’ 
which never did exist, cannot have any existence under 
government control of transportation and is nothing but 
a political lie used by politicians to rob the treasury of 
the government for the personal benefit of their own 
henchmen. 


“The Southern Interior Traffic Association appeals to 
the business men of the interior, who produce the wealth 
of this country, who pay the greater part of the bills of 
the government and possess by far, the great majority 
of the votes in the country to wake up to their own 
interest, demand that justice be done them and throw off 
this burden of taxation without representation, without 
reason and without recompense. 

“When the annual appropriations of the money of the 
interior people is withdrawn and the business men on 
the rivers have to go down into their pockets to pay for 
keeping the rivers in such shape that boats can run on 
them, to pay for drayage and terminals, you will never 
hear of river traffic again and the railroads will be com- 
pelled to establish a parity of rates to all points. 

“River traffic is not an infant industry to be fostered 
by the government, but a twenty-year-old dead and rotten 
carcass that should have been buried and forgotten by the 
politicians, just as it has been by the shippers in the river 
cities. 

“The government has spent $115,000,000 on the Ohio 
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and $125,000,000 on the Mississippi River. Not a pound 
of flour has been carried from Louisville to New Orleans 
by boat in over fifteen years, yet the rate on flour from 
Louisville to Cairo is 13 cents per 100 pounds; to Jack- 
son, Tenn., 25 cents; to Memphis, Tenn., 14 cents, and to 
New Orleans, 22% cents. The same discrimination or 
worse is made in rates on all things we buy or sell. 

“Suppose river traffic were charged with the above 
$240,000,000, as it should be, the cost of traffic on these 
rivers would be many times that by rail if the full ca- 
pacity of the rivers were used, and if you charge it 
against the actual traffic for the past thirty years, which 
would be right and proper, the cost would be more than 
a hundred times what it has been by rail, for the volume 
of freight hauled. 

“Some of the people of the interior have shed the scales 
from their eyes and are up and going after this iniquitous 
granting of special privileges to the few and imposition 
of double taxation on the many.” 


FORMS OF WAYBILLS 


(General Order No. 60.) 


General Orders Nos. 11 and 21 provide for the adoption 
of universal interline waybilling. A standard form of way- 
bill was prescribed in General Order No. 11, which it has 
now been considered advisable to amend. To further fa- 
cilitate the movement of freight and promote economy in 
waybilling, four forms of waybills are herein prescribed. 
They are to be used in waybilling: 

A. Single consignments. 

B. More than one consignment. 

C. Astray freight. 

D. Live stock. 

1. Waybill Form AC No. 506 shall be used for all single 
carload or less-than-carload consignments, whether local or 
interline; provided, however, that a single waybill may 
be made to cover a special train moving at a lump-sum 
charge for the train or for shipments which, on account 
of their length, require more than one car. The size of 
this waybill shall be 8% by 11 inches, but for special 
classes of traffic, requiring a larger waybill, the form may 
be 8% by 22 inches. This waybill must be printed on 
paper equal to “60-pound (or heavier) No. 1 manila, 24 
by 36.” 


2. Waybill Form AC No. 507 shall be used in cases 
where blanket waybilling of more than one consignment 
of less than carload freight, whether local or interline, 
is desirable or necessary to promote economy or efficiency. 
The size of this waybill shall be 8% by 11 inches, but for 
special classes of traffic requiring a larger waybill, the 
form may be 8% by 22 inches. This waybill must be 
printed on paper equal to ‘40-pound (or heavier) No. 1 
manila, 24 by 36.” 

3. An astray freight waybill Form AC No. 508 is pre- 
scribed for waybilling astray freight. The size of this 
waybill shall be 8% by 11 inches, and it must be printed 
on paper equal to “40-pound (or heavier) No. 1 manila, 
24 by 36.” 

4. Waybill Form AC No. 509 is prescribed for waybill- 
ing carload consignments of live stock when special stub 
is required at destination stockyards. The size of this 
waybill shall be 8% by 11 inches—to be printed in two 
parts—the additional part is for the use of destination 
agents at live stock centers in collecting, transportation 
charges. It must be printed on paper equal to 60-pound 
(or heavier) No. 1 manila, 24 by 36. 

5. Necessary copies of waybills may be made on forms 
similar to the waybills or on plain paper; in either case 
the copy shall be on paper lighter in weight than the 
original. 

6. All waybills must be prepared with typewriter, pen 
and ink, or indelible pencil. 

7. The practices and blanks used by carriers in prepar- 
ing underlying forms at the time of making the waybill 
shall be adjusted to meet the arrangement and require- 
ments of the waybill forms herein prescribed. 

8. At each point where freight is transferred from one 
car into another, the agent making the transfer shall ap- 
propriately stamp or indorse the waybill as follows: 
Transferred to 
At 


(Stamp, if used, must be 1% by % inch.) 
9. Paster scale tickets, if used to indicate weight, shall 
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not be larger than 2 by 4 inches, and shall show length of 
the car, capacity of the car, stenciled weight of the ca 
and any other data considered necessary. Such tickei 
shall be pasted on the face of the waybill in the spac 
below the line provided for the shipper’s name and aboy 
the revenue columns. 

10. The use of these waybill forms shall be inaugurate 
by each carrier under federal control not later than Jun 
1, 1919, but where the stock of the forms heretofore sq 
become depleted or exhausted, or it is otherwise practicabj 
or economical to begin earlier the use of the forms herejp 
prescribed, carriers shall forthwith utilize them. The yy 
of astray freight waybill forms shall be inaugurated x 
early as possible, and in no case later than June 1, 1919. 

11. In the event that stocks of waybills of the old forns 
are on hand, and cannot be conveniently used prior 
June 1, 1919, such waybill forms shall be used after tha 
date in waybilling local less-than-carload shipments unt] 
the supply thereof is exhausted. 

12. Proper weight for the assessing of freight charge 
must be shown on waybills. In cases where an authorize 
weight or railroad track scale weight of a carload ship 
ment is not known at time of making waybill, and it js 
desired to complete waybill by using an estimated weight- 
110 per cent of marked car capacity should be used, shov. 
ing thereon ‘110 per cent of capacity.” In all such case 
the waybill must indicate in proper space the point wher 
car is to be weighed. 

13. Nothing herein contained shall be considered as re 
quiring the discontinuance of the so-called mani-bill, uni. 
bill, or the consolidated billing and abstracting plan. Thes 
forms of billing, when they are economical and efficient in 
their operation, may, until further advised, be continued 
in use for less-than-carload local traffic. 


INTEREST ON OVERCHARGES 


(Continued correspondence between R. L. Stover and CA 
Prouty. See Traffic World, April 5, p. 759.) 

Mr. Chas. A. Prouty, Director, 

Public Service & Accounting: 

I acknowledge with much pleasure your favor of the 5th, 
in reference to P. S. & A. Circular No. 41. 

You state that the interest feature on overcharse claims 
did not receive your personal attention, since the circular 
was issued, until about the time my first letter came t 
your notice. Also upon further consideration of the whole 
subject in view of actual experience you have reached the 
conclusion that this circular, so far as it relates to claims 
filed previous to November 1, 1918, is wrong and the same 
will be amended providing for the payment of interest 
those claims. 

I gladly accept in this case a half loaf, which is all that 
you have given. My views, however, are unchanged on this 
subject and I still hold that interest on overcharges a 
crues from the date of the erroneous collection. To su} 
port my opinion I respectfully refer you to’a case decided 
in 1788. Judge Shippen said that “where one has receivel 
money belonging to another and has retained it without 
the consent of the owner, it is to be considered in the light 
of money lent and ought to carry interest.” 

I feel confident that this matter can be best settled b) 
revising the circular so as to require the railroads to pay 
interest from the date the money was collected and I all 
sure that all the shippers throughout the country wil 
greatly appreciate your amending Circular No. 41 accord: 
ingly. 

Thanking you very kindly for giving this matter youl 
personal and prompt attention and trusting that I ma 
receive copy of this amendment in the very near futur 
I am 

Yours respectfully, 

New York, April 8, 1919. 

Mr. R. L. Stover, T. M., 
United Paperboard Co.: 

Replying to yours of March 27, 1919, in reference to? 
S. & A. Circular 41. 

I had not given this matter of interest on overchalé 
claims any personal attention since the circular was Iss 
until about the time your first letter came to my notice 
Upon further consideration of the whole subject in view 0 
actual experience I have reached the conclusion that this 
circular,.so far as it relates to claims filed previous " 
November 1, 1918, is wrong and the same will be amet 
providing for the payment cf interest on those claims. 

Very truly yours, f 

Washington, D. C., April 5, 1919. C. A. Prouty. 


R. L. Stover. 
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SAILING DAY AGREEMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The conference on the sailing day plan of freight move- 
ment April 9 adopted unanimously resolutions prepared by 
a joint committee of shippers and Railroad Administra- 
tion representatives. Daily acceptance of less than car- 
load freight by the railroads and permission to shippers 
to route their freight as they see fit are the important 
essentials of the new plan. At the close of the session 
April 9 Mr. Rantoul, representing the Operating Division 
of the Railroad Administration, said he would attempt to 
promulgate the new order that night and put the plan into 
effect immediately. 

At the session of the conference April 9 a committee that 
had been appointed to consider the recommendations of 
the National Industrial Traffic League asked the appoint- 
ment of a committee of eight to work out an agreement, 
the committee to consist of three members from the 
League, one from the state commissioners, three from the 
traffic and operation divisions of the Railroad Administra- 
tion and a representative of the Public Service Division 
presiding. The committee selected, which later reported, 
was made up as follows: Representing National Industrial 
Traffic League—Messrs. Chandler of Boston, Childe of 
Omaha, and Pawkett of San Antonio; representing state 
commissioners—A. E. Helm of Kansas; representing traffic 
and operation division—Messrs. Zimmerman, Lucore and 
Woodruff. Mr. Rantoul, representing the Division of Pub- 
lic Service, was appointed chairman. 

Following is the report of the joint committee on routing 
of and shipping days for less-carload merchandise that was 
adopted by the conference: 

“1. The shipper shall not be deprived of his right to 
route his freight over any line at the legal rates applicable 
and to deliver his freight at point of origin to such Car- 
rier on any business day during regular business hours. 
Except as to freight specifically routed by shipper pre- 
ferred routes should be established, based on the following 
considerations: 


“(a) Convenience to shippers and consignees. 

“(b) Economy and expedition of movement. 

“(c) Proper recognition of non-federal controlled roads. 

“2. Daily service will be given to the greatest possible 
extent. At shipping points, where it can be mutually ar- 
ranged by representatives of the shipping public and the 
calriers, schedules will be published covering the move- 
ment of L. C. L. freight, tendered at freight houses, to be 
forwarded in through cars or set-out cars on specified days. 
The specified days shall be known as ‘shipping days.’ 


“3. Peddler cars shall be operated daily, except where 
more limited service is agreed upon between shippers and 
carriers or authorized by lawfully constituted regulating 
authorities, and schedules shall show peddler car service 
maintained from shipping points. 


“4. It is earnestly recommended by the committee that 
in order to secure improved service for the shipping and 
receiving public and to make possible economical and effi- 
cient operation by the carriers, the fullest co-operation 
should be observed in carrying out the principles agreed 
to herein and the committee pledges itself to this end.” 

Of course, the adoption of this report by the conference 
does not put it into effect nor has Director Thelen the 
power to put it into effect, but it is generally felt that 
~4 ge have no trouble in carrying out the program de- 
cided on. 


_The other matters brought up by the Traffic League spe- 
Clal committee were discussed and Director Thelen prom- 
ised to consider them all. The League committee feels 
assured that Circular No. 41, concerning interest on over- 
_. will be amended to conform to Conference Ruling 


The National Industrial Traffic League, speaking April 
8 through R. D. Sangster, vice-president, said the only good 
thing that had come from the discriminations of the sail- 
ing day plan and the poor merchandise service thereunder 


Was the arousing of the shipping public. That arousing, 
he said, would result in the facts about it being laid before 
the Director of Public Service so that corrections might 
be brought about. He averred that the merchandise serv- 
lee had been poorer since the inauguration of the sailing 
day plan and the loss and damage claims greater than 
‘ver known. He said the saving, if any, in operating ex- 
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pense, was more imaginary than real, in view of the cor- 
responding increase in loss and damage claims. 

In suggesting how the service on merchandise might be 
improved his thought was that the carriers should make 
a specialty of handling merchandise by employing inspect- 
ors to police the loading at points of origin and keep down 
team and truck detention and to ride local freight trains 
eae to it that way-cars are unloaded in strict station 
order. 

The members of the special committee of the Traffic 
League are: R. D. Sangster, Kansas City, Mo., chairman; 
J. F. Atwater, New Britain, Conn.; H. C. Barlow, Chicago, 
Ill.; A. E. Bock, Baltimore, Md.; Jos. H. Beek, St. Paul, 
Minn.; O. F. Bell, Chicago, Ill.; W. H. Chandler, Boston, 
Mass.; C. E. Childe, Omaha, Neb.; P. W. Coyle, St. Louis, 
Mo.; W. S. Creighton, Charlotte, N. C.; W. H. Frederick, 
Easton, Pa.; Carl Giessow, New Orleans, La.; Harry T. 
Moore, Atlanta, Ga.; C. D. Mowen, Fort Smith, Ark.; U. S. 
Pawkett, San Antonio, Tex.; F. T. Bentley, Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. Sangster submitted the minutes of the meeting of 
the special committee, as follows: 

“It was the sense of the committee that the vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Sangster, should act as spokesman for the com- 
mittee in the conference with Director Thelen, other mem- 
bers to handle special subjects as called upon and to 
assist in the general presentation. 


“Earlier closing hour and later opening hour of freight 
stations—The committee stands on the resolution adopted 
at the New Orleans meeting of the League, except that 
in presenting the matter to Director Thelen the second 
paragraph, relating to uniform rules, should be disre- 
garded. 


“Tracing of freight; keeping of records at junctions and 
transfer points of less-than-carload shipments handled— 
It is the view of the committee that upon presentation of 
evidence that a shipment has been delayed, it is the right 
of the shipper to have the shipment traced and located 
and it is the duty of the carrier to trace and give prompt 
and timely information to the shipper. To this end the 
committee urges that records be kept by the carriers of 
the movement of carload and less-than-carload freight at 
or through junction and transfer points, and that passing 
reports be kept of carload freight at specified division 
points, as before the roads were taken under government 
operation. 

“Disregard of shipper’s right to route freight—The com- 
mittee stands on the resolution adopted by the New Or- 
leans meeting of the League. 


“Lower rates on export than on domestic freight; also 
through bills of lading—The committee stands on the reso- 
lution of the League as to lower export than domestic 
rates. The committee urges as vitally necessary the 
prompt restoration of through export bills of lading, to 
foster and promote our export trade. 


Sailing Day Plan 


“The committee makes the following recommendations: 


1. There shall be run daily through merchandise cars to des- 
tinations and also to transfer points for which 10,000 pounds or 
more freight are offered daily. 

2. Daily service otherwise to the greatest possible extent 
consistent with least handling by local train crews. 

3. Daily peddler cars should be operated to points on first and 
second divisions and all peddler cars should be loaded in such 
manner as will facilitate handling by local train crews in strict 
station order without setting. out at any point short of final 
destination: That not less frequent than tri-weekly service be 
maintained otherwise. 

4. The foregoing shall not deprive the shipper of his right 
to route his freight over any line at the legal rates applicable 
and to deliver his freight at point of origin to any carrier on 
any business day during‘regular business hours. 


Interest on Overcharge Claims 


“The committee urges that P. S. and A. Circular No. 41 
as to interest on overcharges be amended to conform with 
I. C. C. Conference Ruling No. 489. 


Measure of Damages for Loss and Damage in Transit 


“The committee respectfully calls attention to those pro- 
visions of J. H. Howard’s circular No. 6 in rules Nos. one 
and four which are in violation of the Cummins amendment 
to the extent that they attemtp to limit the carriers’ liabil- 
ity to other than the full actual value of the property, and 
urges that the circular be revised in accordance with the 
law. 
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Restriction of Commercial Offices of the Carriers 


“The committee is of the opinion that the so-called 
‘domicile plan’ of foreign lines representation recommended 
by the Western Freight Traffic Committee should be aban- 
doned, and urges the immediate restoration of the com- 
mercial and off-line agencies as they existed previous to 
federal control of the carriers. ' 


Permit System 


“The committee stands by the resolution adopted at the 
New Orleans meeting of the League. 


Delayed Settlement of Claims Beyond the Two-Year Stat- 
utory Period for Bringing Suit 


“The committee invites the attention of Director Thelen 
to the infringement upon the statutory period for bringing 
suit against carriers for loss and damage by reason of 
delay by carriers in the investigation of claims... The com- 
mittee is advised that a recent decision of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court by Justice McKenna holds as invalid the two- 
ro limitation where the carrier is responsible for such 

elay.” 

The whole of April 8 was devoted to the sailing day 
plan, W. C. Kendall, for the Railroad Administration, be- 
ing the last speaker on that subject. He undertook to 
explain why the service was so poor. In his view it was 
unfortunate that poor service and the sailing day plan 
should be coupled together, as there was not necessarily 
any relation between them. War, he said, took the younger 
men of the railroad organizations, and it had apparently 
been impossible for the railroads to recover the men most 
needed, although a large part of the army had been de- 
mobilized. It was his opinion that the shippers were over- 
looking an essential fact—that as soon as the sailing day 
plan was inaugurated, removal of the L. C. L. embargoes 
was begun. Embargoes were lifted very early in the Alle- 
gheny and Pocahontas regions, where, on account of the 
intensity of the war traffic, it was necessary to impose 
them early. 


Before Mr. Kendall said a word in behalf of the sailing 
day plan utterances by Director Thelen and G. C. Wood- 
ruff, the latter in charge of the matter in New England, 
caused shippers to infer that unless Director-General Hines 
himself imposed a veto, the sailing day plan would dis- 
appear before the coming of May Day. 


In a colloquy between W. H. Chandler and Mr. Wood- 
ruff the fact was brought out that ever since the inaugura- 
tion of the sailing day plan, it has been the understanding 
in New England that if a shipper insisted hard enough 
his goods would be accepted at a freight house at the 
time he tendered them, notwithstanding the fact that the 
shipping guides carry a rule which says that freight will 
be accepted only at the.station and on the days mentioned 
for the different destinations. Mr. Woodruff insisted that 
that rule had been accepted by the National Industrial 
Traffic League committee as a guide for the occasional 
shipper, who, not knowing his legal right, could be brought 
into line for the shipping day plan by means of a rule 
which would not stand the test in court. Mr. Woodruff 
said the regular shippers knew that, if they insisted, their 
freight would be accepted at the freight houses. Two re- 
ceiving clerks, he said, had been dismissed because they 
refused freight. When Mr. Chandler told him about re- 
fusal of freight by the Boston & Maine in Boston Mr. 
Woodruff suggested that perhaps it was desirable that 
other receiving clerks be separated from the pay-roll. 
During the colloquy and later also, Mr. Chandler made 
it plain that he favored the theory of the sailing day plan, 
but objected to the foolishness which had been shown in 
the administration of the rule. 

“Then wouldn’t it be well, inasmuch as shippers are co- 
operating, to set forth in plain print that sailing days 
are preferred, but that the common law right of shippers 
to have their freight accepted when it is tendered has 
been reserved?” asked Director Thelen. 

The evidence that the sailing day plan is doomed was 
reinforced when Commissioner Geyer of Iowa said that 
the body of which he is a member, the shippers, and the 
railroad officials have come to the conclusion that it must 
be done away with, and that such a recommendation had 
been made to the Railroad Administration. 

“The terms of peace have been agreed upon,” said Mr. 
Geyer, “and ratifications will be exchanged as soon as 
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approval has been obtained from the Railroad Adminis. 
tration.” 

In his talk, W. H. Chandler, speaking for the Bos. 
ton Chamber of Commerce, accused the -standard trunk 
lines of an intention, if possible, to kill off the 
Canadian differential routes. That scheme, he said, js 
plainly embodied in a new sailing day guide book which 
the railroads were about to issue. They propose to load 
to the Canadian gateways only three times a week, though, 
he asserted, Boston alone is prepared to and does offer 
55,000 pounds daily of L. C. L. freight for transportation 
over the differential routes. Mr. Kendall agreed with Mr, 
Chandler, that what the standard lines are proposing to 
do would be foolish. Mr. Woodruff did not appear to agree 
with Mr. Kendall. 

Chairman Sangster had witnesses from all parts of the 
country tell Director Thelen about conditions. Those who 
spoke were J. F. Atwater of New Britain, Conn., W. #, 
Chandler of Boston, Joseph Beek of St. Paul, Harry T, 
Moore of Atlanta, U. S. Pawkett of San Antonio, C. P, 
Mowen of Fort Smith, Ark., Commissioner Geyer, for the 
Iowa commission; Chairman Mayfield, of the Texas com. 
ission; A. E. Helm, for the Kansas commission, and 
Charles E. Elmquist, for the National Association of Rail- 
way and Public Utilities Commissioners. 

Shippers were well pleased with the attitude of Director 
Thelen, because he was frank and disposed to make the 
carriers say why there has been such a slowing up in serv- 
ice coincident with the establishment of sailing days, as 
shown by the fact that it now takes as much as twenty- 
seven days to get L. C. L. freight from New England to 
Minneapolis, and seventeen days to Chicago, though the 
volume of freight has greatly diminished. 

The sailing day plan was the first of the questions u- 
der discussion between the Railroad Administration, the 
National Industrial Traffic League and other shippers in 
the conferences begun on April 8. Director Thelen pre 
sided. In welcoming the roomful of representatives of 
shippers and state commissions he expressed gratification 
over the evidence afforded by his eyes of a desire on the 
part of the shippers to co-operate for making successful 
changes in practices which seemed to tend toward a more 
efficient operation of the carrier facilities of the country. 
At his request representatives of the traffic and operating 
divisions attended the conference to explain what, in their 
view, were the benefits to be derived from a continuance 
of the sailing day plan. Frederick Zimmerman spoke for 
the traffic division and Mr. Lucore for the operating. 

“It is the view of the speaker that the operations of the 
carriers in this, as in all other matters, should be con 
formed to the long established rules of commerce and not 
commerce to the rules of the carriers,” said H. C. Barlow 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce. He said that the 
Chicago association, as long ago as 1907, started a cal- 
paign for the better handling of L. C. L. freight and that 
its plans had worked so well that the time of freight mov- 
ing to the southeast to Atlanta and Montgomery and be 
yond was cut down no less than eight days. 


MOVEMENT OF COTTON 


Regional Director Bush, in Sup. 1 to Order No. 182, says: 

“Uncompressed cotton or cotton linters must not be 
accepted at way stations, unless, in addition to the ship 
ping marks, there is firmly attached to each bale a water- 
proof shipping tag, showing the name of shipper, point of 
origin, consignee and destination.” 


RETURN TO PRE-WAR CONDITIONS 


(Continued from page 780) 
and the winds blow as of yore. There was 100 


much administering even under the conditions that 
were judged to make a Railroad Administration 
necessary. There should be a minimum of it now. 
If any lessons were learned under government Of 
eration that should be incorporated in our perma 
nent system of regulation, it is up to Congress and 
the people to see that they are incorporated. The 
Railroad Administration should cease to be the 
judge. 
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Personal Notes | 


E. A. de Funiak was 
born at Hernando, De- 
Soto County, Mississippi, 
and was reared and edu- 
cated in Louisville, Ky. 
He started to work 
with the Louisville & 
Nashville: Railroad Com- 
pany, February 1, 1887, 
as agent at Jellico, Tenn. 
The latter part of 1889 
he entered the general 
freight office in Louis- 
ville as rate clerk. Janu- 
ary 1, 1890, he went to 
Birmingham, Ala., as 
chief clerk to the gen- 
eral agent; he was ap- 
pointed general agent at 
Birmingham, January 1, 
1891; general freight 
agent of the lines south 











of Decatur, Ala., May 1, 
bey ? 1904, and general freight 
agent of the entire line March 8, 1919. 


J. Raymond Hoover, associate of the late John B. Daish, 
and Wilson L. Townsend, associate of the late J. Dawson 
Williams, having been honorably discharged from the mili- 
tary service of the United States, announce the opening 
of law offices in Washington, D. C. 

F. G. Frieser is appointed general agent of the freight 
department of the Canadian Pacific Ocean Services, Ltd., 
with office in New York City. 

The jurisdiction of C. Schonfelder, Jr., general freight 
agent, Dallas, Tex., is extended over the Fort Worth Belt 
Railroad. The jurisdiction of the following officers is ex- 
tended over the International & Great Northern Railroad, 


Spring to Fort Worth and Madisonville branch: H. Booth, 
general freight agent, Houston, Tex.; L. M. Hogsett, assist- 
ant general freight agent, Houston, Tex. 

B. L. Swearingen has been appointed traffic manager 
of the Sinclair Refining Company, Chicago, Ill., vice G. F. 


Rung, assigned to other duties. Mr. Swearingen has for 
the last year been supervisor of oil traffic for the Rail- 
toad Administration, with office at Kansas City, having 
gone to that position from the Missouri Pacific Railway, 
which he served as assistant general freight agent. W. 
(. Staley has been appointed supervisor of oil traffic of 
the southwestern region, to succeed Mr. Swearingen. 

W. J. Mullin, general freight and passenger agent of 
the Delaware & Hudson, has been appointed traffic man- 
ager of that road and the Greenwich & Johnsonville, the 
Wilkes-Barre Connecting, the Schoharie Valley, the Lake 
Champlain Steamboat Line and the Lake George Steam- 
boat Line, with headquarters at Albany, N. Y. 

Samuel Rea of Philadelphia, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Company, was added to the directorate of the South- 
em Pacific Company at the stockholders’ annual meeting 
at Anchorage. Mr. Rea takes the place of W. B. Scott 
of Houston. 

The jurisdiction of G. L. Peck, federal manager for the 
Pennsylvania R. R., Western Lines; Cincinnati, Lebanon 
& Northern R. R.; Lorain, Ashland & Southern R. R.; 
Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny R. R.; Ohio River 
& Western R. R.; Akron & Barberton Belt R. R.; Akron 
Union Passenger Depot; Louisville Bridge & Terminal 
Company; Zanesville Terminal R. R.; Grand Rapids & 
Indiana R. R., is extended over the Wheeling Terminal 
Railroad, which line is released from the jurisdiction of 
C. W. Galloway, federal manager. 

William W. Tirrell has been appointed general auditor 
of the Maine Central Railroad Company. 

Announcement is made by the General Motors Truck 
Company of the appointment of Paul Welhener and W. L. 
Mahon to positions in the sales department. Mr. Wel- 
hener was for more than ten years associated with the 
Emerson Brantingham Company at Kansas City and for 
Several years held the position of manager of the order 
and traffic department. In June, 1918, he entered cen- 
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tral officers’ training school at Camp Pike, Arkansas, 
where he was on duty at the time he was discharged from 
the service. Mr. Mahon enlisted in the aviation section 
of the Signal Corps. After completing the prescribed 
training course he was commissioned in May, 1918, a lieu- 
tenant and acted as pursuit pilot. Early in January he 
received his discharge from service, after having been sta- 
tioned at several of the flying fields throughout the country, 
including Kelly, Rockwell and Post. 

A. Hilton is appointed traffic manager of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railroad, St. Louis-San Francisco & Texas 
Railroad and Fort Worth & Rio Grande Railroad, with 
Office at St. Louis. The office of assistant traffic manager 
is abolished. 

Effective April 1, the jurisdiction of the following officers 
extends over the Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Rail- 
road, Houston Belt & Terminal Railroad, Iberia, St. Mary’s 
& Eastern Railroad, New Iberia & Northern Railroad, 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railroad, Orange & North- 
western Railroad, St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Rail- 
road: W. E. Maxson, general manager, Galveston, Tex.; 
J. S. Hershey, traffic manager, Dallas, Tex.; J. W. Terry, 
general solicitor, Galveston, Tex.; F. Merritt, chief engi- 
neer, Dallas, Tex.; D. W. McLeod, federal auditor, Gal- 
veston, Tex.; M. Eckert, auditor, Houston, Tex.; J. H. 
Lauderdale, acting federal treasurer, Houston, Tex. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Houston (Tex.) Traffic Club has adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions: 


Whereas, The Houston Traffic Club is opposed to government 
ownership, management or operation of railroads, or the ex- 
tension of federal control beyond the limited period now pre- 
scribed by law, and is in favor of the prompt enactment by 
Congress of such legislation as will provide a uniform system 
of regulation in essential matters, safeguard the public interest, 
insure adequate revenue to provide for equitable treatment of 
all questions affecting wages and working conditions of em- 
ployes and attract sufficient capital to maintain and develop 
transportation facilities which shall meet the necessities of the 
commercial, manufacturing and agricultural interests of the 
country; 

. Whereas, The sole purpose of which the Congress authorized 
the president to take over the railroads was to meet the 
necessities of war, and this purpose has been accomplished; 

Whereas, Prolonged uncertainty of the future status of the 
railroads will retard the readjustment of the commerce and in- 
dustry of the country, discourage enthusiastic support of the 
approaching financial plans of the government, circumscribe the 
credit of the railroads, and destroy the morale and efficiency of 
employes; and, 

Whereas, The public interest would, therefore, be promoted 
by definite assurance of the early return of the transportation 
systems to individual control and management and the enact- 
ment of legislation for their encouragement, protection and 
development; 

Be It Now Resolved, That the following plan of procedure be 
urgently recommended: 

(1) That the future policy of the government should be mani- 
fested by restoring the individual organization of each system 
to operate the property for account of the government, subject 
only to such supervision by the Director General of Railroads as 
may be necessary to protect the interests of the government. 

(2) That the final relinquishment of the properties should not 
be delayed longer than is absolutely necessary for the enact- 
ment of remedial legislation and that such legislation should be 
expedited by an extra session of the Congress to be convened 
at the earliest practicable date. 

(3) That remedial legislation to be enacted should recognize 
the following principles: 

(A) That all rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations 
and practices of carriers under federal control which shall have 
been filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission, whether 
on state or interstate traffic, and which have not been super- 
seded by action of the Interstate Commerce ,Commission or of 
the Director General of Railroads on the date on which federal 
control of said carriers shall be relinquished, shall remain in 
effect on the lines of all carriers subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act until changed by action subsequently taken accord- 
ing to law. 

(B) That a guarantee to the carriers of a specific return 
upon either capital or investment should not be undertaken 
because it would discourage individual initiative, stifle incentive 
to efficient management and destroy competition, but that the 
regulating agency should take into consideration the cost of 
labor and other operating costs in reaching a conclusion as to 
the reasonableness of rates, and that the carriers should be 
permitted to earn sufficient revenue to provide safe and suffi- 
cient service, to protect existing investment, and to attract 
new capital necessary in the public interest. 

(C) That the state railroad commissions of the several states 
shall have full authority to make and regulate all rates, regu- 
lations and practices applying on strictly intrastate traffic, 
except that any undue discrimination or any undue burden upon 
interstate commerce caused by inequality between state and 
interstate rates, regulations or practices shall be declared un- 
lawful and that the national governmental agency by which the 
rates are controlled and regulated shall be authorized and re- 
quired, upon complaint of shipper, state railroad or public util- 
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ity commission, carrier or any other interested party to deter- 
mine the propriety of the relation existing or contemplated be- 
tween the rates, rules or practices upon traflic wholly within 
the state and upon intertsate traffic and make final decision 
with respect thereto. 

(D) That the carriers shall be authorized to make such agree- 
ments for the coordination of their practices and facilities as 
may be in the public interest when approved by a national gov- 
ernmental agency. 

(E) That the exclusive jurisdiction over the issuance of 
securities shall be vested in the same national governmental 
agency by which rates are controlled and regulated. 


The Traffic Club of New England, Tuesday evening, April 
15, will hear an address by Lieut.-Col. Benjamin W. Guppy 
on the subject, “Railroad Construction on the Western 
Front.” 


The Transportation Club of Louisville, at luncheon April 
7, had for its speaker Major William Marshall Bullitt, on 
the subject: “The Battlefields Which I Have Seen.” 


The April meeting of the Traffic Club of Philadelphia 
will be held Monday, April 14. The speakers will be Max 
Thelen, Director, Division of Public Service; Matthew C. 
Brush, president, American International Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration; and Dr. Francis Harvey Green of West Chester, 
Pa. 


TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Statistical evidence of the temporarily deleterious effect 
on traffic of the ending of hostilities is carried in a series 
of tables issued by the operating Statistics Section of the 
Division of Operations of the Railroad Administration cov- 
ering February, 1919, in comparison with the same month 
of the preceding year. The average mileage operated was 
229,204, compared with 229,751 in February, 1918. 

The net ton miles of revenue and non-revenue freight 
fell from 29,678,260,000 to 25,681,943,000, or 13.5 per cent. 
The decrease in the New England district was 3.7 per 
cent; in the Central, 13.6 per cent; in the Ohio-Indiana, 
33 per cent; Allegheny, 4.3 per cent; Pocahontas, 25.7 per 
cent; Southern, 13.1 per cent; Northwestern, 12.1 per cent; 
Central Western, 13.1 per cent; and Southwestern, 18.8 
per cent. 

The net ton miles per mile per road per day decreased 
from 4,591 to 4,002. Train miles decreased from 48,053,000 
to 40,857,000, or 15 per cent. The net ton miles per train 
mile increased from 618 to 629, or 1.8 per cent. The loaded 
freight car miles decreased from 1,044,130,000 to 926,358,000, 
or 11.3 per cent. The empty car miles increased from 427,- 
353,000 to 446,529,569, or 4.5 per cent. The loaded and empty 
freight car miles decreased from 1,471,483,000 to 1,372,927,- 
000, or 6.7 per cent. The total number of serviceable freight 
cars decreased from 2,302,483,000 to 2,283,967,000. The to- 
tal number of cars decreased from 2,430,263 to 2,418,274, or 
one-half of one per cent. The net ton miles per loaded 
car miles decreased 2.5 per cent, and the car miles per 
car day 6 per cent and the net ton miles per car day 
decreased 12.9 per cent. 

In the table covering freight traffic movement and car 
performance in freight and mixed train for the two months 
ending with February, compared with the same months 
of the prior year, the net ton miles of both revenue and 
non-revenue decreased from 57,298,127,000 to 56,065,112,000, 
or 2.2 per cent. The net ton miles per mile of road per 
day decreased from 4,217 to 4,125. The train miles fell 
from 96,587,000 to 89,320,000, or 7.5 per cent. The net 
ton miles per train mile went up from 593 to 628, or 5.9 
per cent. That increase was undoubtedly due to the 
weather conditions prevailing during the first two months 
of the current year. In January and February, 1918, 
weather conditions were sc terrific that trains had to be 
made light in order that they might be moved at all. 

In the two months under consideration the loaded and 
empty freight car miles increased from 2,813,378,000 to 
2,958,231,000, or 5.1 per cent. The average number of 
freight cars on the line daily decreased from 2,412,088 to 
2,405,074, or nearly one-third of one per cent. The net 
ton miles per loaded car mile decreased from 28.9 to 28.4, 
or 1.7 per cent. The percentage of loaded total car miles 
decreased from 70.5 to 66.8, or 5.2 per cent. The car miles 
per car day, however, increased from 19.7 to 20.8, or 5.6 
per cent. The net ton miles per car day decreased from 
402 to 395, or 1.7 per cent. 
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While the freight business was decreasing in January 
the passenger business increased 11.5 per cent. The nun. 
ber of passengers carried one mile in January increase 
from 3,101,994,684 to 3,458,010,904, or 11.5 per cent. The 
increase was spread over every region and district, the 
greatest increases being in the Pocahontas region, where 
it was 26.4 per cent; at the Allegheny, where it was 262 
per cent; the Central district of the Eastern region, where 
it was 16.6 per cent; and the Northwestern region, where 
it was 10.7 per cent. The smallest increase was in the 
Southwestern region, where it was only one-fifth of one 
per cent. 


HINES’ FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


A method for treating the financial operations of the 
Railroad Administration as an entity distinct from the 
railroads, was used in a statement issued by Director- 
General Hines April 5. It pertains to the work of the 
central organization in March and some operations for 
the fifteen months ended with March. In a way of speak- 
ing, it may be treated as a résumé of the major trans- 
actions of the lessee of the railroad properties. The fig. 
ures are related only in the most distant way to the fig. 
ures of revenue, expense and income for March which 
the Commission and the Railroad Administration will 
prepare and issue about April 15. They cover only the 
money paid to the central organization of the Railroad 
Administration. Money taken in and paid out by the 
federal treasurers appointed for each railroad corporation 
is not mentioned at all. They relate only to money hab- 
dled by the treasurer of the Railroad Administration. 


The cash receipts from all sources, including the money 
paid by the War and Navy departments, the War Finance 
Corporation, repayment of so-called loans and the cash 
turned in by the express company, totaled $176,973,719. 
The disbursements, including payments to various rail- 
road comporations on compensation account, amounted to 
$78,142,925. This sum also included the amounts paid to 
the equipment companies, loans to railroad companies, 
and the companies operating on the canals and waterways. 

Probably the most significant disbursement was that to 
railroad companies for “current requirements,” amount- 
ing to $78,142,925. That sum may be taken as the amount 
of money the Railroad Administration had to provide to 
enable certain of the railroad companies to operate. It 
is the sum they could not obtain from their own receipts 
or borrow from their local banks. 


The statement covers the fifteen months’ period in s0 
far as loans and repayments to and by railroad corpora 
tions are concerned. The total amount loaned raiiroad 
companies by the Director-General for the fifteen months 
of federal control ended March 31 was $231,911,459. Of 
that sum $61,356,000 has been repaid. The statement says 
that practically all the balance “can be deducted in set 
tlement of the compensation, so that these items, while 
termed loans, can be regarded substantially as payments 
on account of compensation. The total disbursements on 
account of compensation and loans substantially of that 
character aggregated for the fifteen-month period $494; 
478,265.” 

The payments on equipment for the fifteen months’ 
period amounted to $163,950,402. 


The statement shows, it is believed, that in the fifteen 
months of its tenancy of the railroads the Railroad Ad- 
ministration paid a little more than one-half the rent it 
agreed to pay for one year. The maximum compensation 
is usually counted as about $920,000,000. The exact 
amount of the compensation has never been determined, 
because contracts for compensation have been made with 
not half of the companies, the property of which is now 
in possession of the government. Until such contracts 
are made the amount of compensation to be paid cannot 
be definitely set down. It is possible for the Railroad 
Administration to agree to pay more as compensation 
than the average operating income for the three-year test 
period. The law gives discretion to the President to allov 
more than the standard compensation to companies which 
can show that their average earnings during the test Pe 
riod would not be a just measure of compensation for 
them. When Director-General Hines was before the House 
committee on appropriations, he testified that extra com: 
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pensation had been awarded to only one company, and 
that a small one in Arkansas. 

The big question as to how much will have to be paid 
to the companies which, in the test period, had sub- 
stantially no operating income, has not been answered. As 
a rule of law, it is impossible for the government to take 
the properties of such companies, use them, and tender 
less for their use than a sum which would be between 
five and six per cent on the capital investment. The fact 
that the owners of the properties could not make them 
pay five or six per cent would not authorize the govern- 
ment to deprive these owners of the beneficial use thereof 
on any basis other than a fair return on the investment. 

When the courts get through with the questions which 
will be put before them in litigation, it is believed, the 
government will be forced to pay much more than $920,- 
000,000 as rent for the property it took over for operation 
during the war. 

The statement issued by the Railroad Administration, 
covering the financial operation of the central organization 
for March and for the fifteen months’ period ending with 
March, is as follows: 


Director General Hines today authorized the following state- 
ment in connection with cash receipts and disbursements by 
the United States Railroad Administration Treasurer at Wash- 
ington for the month of March, 1919. 

The cash receipts from all sources, including payments on 
account of transportation furnished the War and Navy De- 
partments, loans by War Finance Corporation, repayments of 
loans by the railroad companies, amounts transferred from 
railroad treasuries, and collections from express companies, 
aggregated $176,973,719. 

Cash disbursements, including payments to railroad compan- 
ies on compensation, and on account of loans, advances to 
federal treasurers, payments to waterways and canals, and for 
standardized equipment, amounted to $98,487,977. 

Of the foregoing amount $78,142,925 represented payments to 
federal treasuries for current requirements and these are still 
being further supplemented. 

The total amount loaned the railroad companies by the Di- 
rector General for the fifteen months of federal control, ended 
March 31, 1919, was $231,911,459, and of this amount $61,356,000 
has been repaid. All of the balance, practically speaking, can 
be deducted in settlement of the compensation, so that these 
items, while termed loans, can be regarded substantially as 
payments on account of compensation. The total disburse- 
ments on account of compensation and loans substantially of 
that character aggregated for the fifteen month period $494,- 
478,265. 

The total payments for standardized equipment during the 
fifteen month period amounted to $163,950,402. 

The above relates to the cash receipts and disbursements of 
the central administration and does not include the receipts and 
disbursements of the federal treasurers in connection with the 
operation of the properties under federal control, as these 
figures are not yet available. 


FREIGHT INSPECTION BUREAU 


As noted briefly in The Traffic World of April 5, a cir- 
cular dated March 25, issued jointly by A. H. Smith, East- 
em Regional Director, and C. H. Markham, Allegheny 
Regional Director, announces the establishment of the 
Eastern Freight Inspection Bureau, effective April 1. 

The operations of the new bureau will apply to freight 
trafic of carriers under federal control in Eastern and 
Allegheny regions and certain parts of the Pocahontas 
Region, and to certain carriers in Central Western and 
Southern regions; also to traffic of the coastwise steam- 
ship lines under federal control to and from the ports of 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston and Providence, 
Including similar traffic of the Clyde Steamship Company 
and the Mallory Steamship Company. 

The bureau is directed to assume the management of 
existing Trunk Line and Central Territory bureaus, the 
‘astern organization of the Southern Weighing and Inspec- 
tion Bureau located at the above ports, and to arrange 
‘0 take over any departments maintained by individual 
‘atriers relating to the duties assigned the bureau. It will 
be the purpose to arrange that employes of individual car- 
hers now engaged in this work shall be released for serv- 
ce With the new bureau. 

The bureau’s duties will include the enforcement of tariff 
and classification regulations dealing with 

(a) Frej 

) Freight storages = 

(c) Descriptions of carload and less than carload freight. 

(d) Carload and less than carload weighing. 

(e) Milling and other transit arrangements. 

) Containers—packing and marking regulations. 
(g) Loading and bracing of carload freight in accordance with 


“assification requirements. 
) Veterinary inspection. 
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A special feature of the bureau service will be the en- 
couragement of closer relations with shippers and with 
receivers, looking to a better understanding and observ- 
ance of the carriers’ regulations. This will be accom- 
plished through traveling inspectors, who will visit ship- 
ping and receiving points for observation of packages, 
marking, weighing, loading, stowing, etc., followed by nec- 
essary instructions to agents and advices to shippers for 
the correction of any conditions disclosed. 

Divisional headquarters of the bureau will be established 
at New York, Buffalo and Chicago. Carriers will be later 
advised as to the respective offices with which communi- 
cation should be established relating to different features 
of the service. 

Until further advice, present arrangements with both 
federal-controlled and non-federal-controlled roads will con- 
tinue. 

The expenses of the bureau are to be met by assess- 
ments against the carriers on a basis to be determined, 
which will be representative of the services rendered. 

C. C. McCain is manager and A. L. Viles, assistant man- 
ager of the bureau. 


DIVISIONS ON COMPANY MATERIAL 


A letter from C. A. Prouty, Director Division of Ac- 
counting, to regional directors, is as follows: 

“It is understood that there has been some contro- 
versy over the application of road to road per cents, 
which are authorized by General Order No. 21, issued by 
the Director-General of Railroads, to shipments of fuel 
coal, or company material, as a measure of the freight 
charges accruing up to the junction point with the pur- 
chasing railroad. 

“General Order No. 21 was promulgated for the pur- 
pose of doing away with the elaborate and costly method 
of apportioning revenue between carriers under federal 
control. A proportion of a through rate determined by 
the use of road to road per cents, should not be used in 
measuring the freight charges which should be added to 
the cost of a commodity, and ultimately find their way 
through material into the operating expenses of the pur- 
chasing carrier, or to determine the basis of settlement 
with shippers. The settlement with shippers and charge 
to material should be based upon the freight rates di- 
vided in accordance with established division bases, 
either those which were in effect prior to federal control 
or which may have, in some instances, been agreed upon 
since the beginning of federal control. If any carriers 
have been establishing their accounts or making settle- 
ments with shippers on any other hasis, we will be glad 
to have the matter brought to our attention.” 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
trafic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 


Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


G. M. Freer . - peeebtesnaseneesesnacd en 
Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 


Ri TD A i oh 555 0 3xkbsidessce 
Transportation Commissioner, 
Commerce. 
NN Fe TN io inin es ccndncssncenereodaaseun . Secretary-Treasurer 
a4 sa Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 


ee. Be ee occ cancunshences eaaaseous -.+----Assistant Secretary 
5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. .. 


oeeceeesse. Vice-President 
Kansas City Chamber of 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, III. 
A. N. Bradford President 

. W. Dillon ..... eevee ccccccecccccccsesess ViICe-President 
W. J. Burleigh .........ccccccccccccecesees SeCretary-Treasurer 
eer cocvccccce dt ic Manager 

All correspondence relative fo movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Ii. 
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OVERSEAS TRAFFIC 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The total number of carloads of export freight on hand 
at north Atlantic ports for the week ended April 1 was 
36,023, compared with 36,250 for the week previous, ac- 
cording to a report on export traffic made public April 8 
by Director-General Hines. Of this amount, 10,589 car- 
loads represented export food, exclusive of bulk grain, as- 
signed to the British, French, Italian and Belgian govern- 
ments. 

With a total working capacity of 23,533,000 bushels, there 
were 20,315,000 bushels of grain in elevators at north 
Atlantic ports for the period mentioned. There were re- 
ceived during the week 5,478,000 bushels, while 4,869,000 
bushels were cleared. 

At south Atlantic and Gulf ports there were 11,651 car- 
loads of export freight on hand, as against 11,420 cars on 
March 22. There were 4,450,021 bushels of grain in ele- 
vators at these ports during the week ended April 1. The 
report follows: 


Port Situation on Overseas Traffic 


“Except as otherwise specified, the situation is as of 
April 2, 1919. Week ending April 1: 
Received. Delivered. 


(In Cars.) 
Export freight at north Atlantic ports 
(exclusive of bulk grain and coal) 9,295 
Or an excess of receipts over deliveries of 282 cars. 


9,577 


“Food Situation—As of the first instant, reports show at 
north Atlantic ports, 10,589 carloads of export food on hand 
(exclusive of bulk grain), as compared with 10,626 carloads 
as of March 25, a decrease of 37 cars. These cars are 
distributed among the various ports as follows: 


New York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


Newport News 
Norfolk 


10,589 


“Boston—Situation has not materially changed since last 
report (April 5, 1919). 

“New York—Continued unsettled labor conditions have 
made it necessary to limit permits on export freight, and 
permits are being issued, as it is felt the traffic can be 
taken care of. The provisions on hand the morning of 
April 3 were 1,728 cars, of ownership as follows: 


Food Administration .. 
Packers’ relief 
Miscellaneous 


sritish 
French 
Italian 


“The 37 cars of provisions shown as ‘Miscellaneous’ are 
for commercial export, and it is expected to make deliv- 
eries currently. 

“The British and French are providing necessary ton- 
nage to handle provisions offering them. 

“Italian provisions are being delivered rather slowly. 
They have been ordered to Union Terminal cold storage 
warehouses, but only a limited number can be delivered 
daily. Some are ordered to New York Dock Company for 
cold storage, and these are being delayed, due to marine 
labor troubles. 


“Food Administration are providing necessary tonnage 
to clear up their provisions. 


“Packers’ relief provisions are being taken care of in 
good shape. 


“Delinquent reports of commercial export on hand show 
a slight reduction in number of cars as reported the pre- 
vious week. 


“Baltimore and Philadelphia—There is a heavy traffic 
through these ports, but ample vessel space is available. 

“Newport News—Steamer in port lifting 6,000 tons of 
flour and another is expected before April 15. Two Dutch 
steamers are expected shortly to relieve the barley situa- 
tion at this port. 

“United States Food Administration—All grain boats at 
Buffalo have been released. The Food Administration are 
in hopes to be able shortly, as stated hereinbefore, to 
secure Dutch tonnage to relieve the barley situation at 
Newport News. 

“South Atlantic and Gulf Ports—Stocks of grain in ele- 
vators as of March 29, 4,450,021 bushels, as follows: 
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Bushels. 
3,437,000 
75,221 


Bushels, 
New Orleans 
Port Arthur 
Texas City 


“The situation as regards grain is satisfactory. 
Comment on the Week’s Operations in Export Traffic 
“Wilmington—Inactive. 

“Charleston—Inactive. 

“Savannah—One vessel cleared for Belgium, one for Dep. 
mark, one for England, one for Holland and one for France 
with miscellaneous cargoes, including 14,087 bales of cot. 
ton. Six vessels are in port taking on cargoes for Italy, 
England, Norway and Denmark, and the freight assigned 
to these vessels includes 65,000 bales of cotton. 

“Brunswick—One steamer with cargo of flour for Italy 
and one steamer is in port loading mixed cargo for Liver. 
pool. 

“Fernandina—One steamer cleared with phosphate rock 
for Norway; two are in port taking on phosphate rock for 
Sweden. 

“Jacksonville—Inactive. 

“Tampa and Port Tampa—Two vessels cleared with 
mixed cargo for Cuba. 

“Pensacola—One bark in port loading lumber for Buenos 
Aires and another taking on lumber for South America. 

“Mobile—Three schooners with lumber and one steamer 
with mixed cargo cleared for Cuba; one schooner with 
spelter cleared for France and one steamer with mixed 
cargo cleared for Buenos Aires; three schooners in port 
loading lumber for Cuba, South America and Spain. 


“Gulfport—One schooner with lumber cleared for Cuba 
and two with lumber for South America; five steamers 
are in port taking on lumber for Cuba and South America. 

“New Orleans—Nine vessels with mixed cargoes cleared 
for Europe, eleven for Central America, five for Cuba, four 
for Mexico and one for Porto Rico; total 30; forty-one ves. 
sels are in port taking on cargoes for various destinations. 
One vessel in port will take on 280,000 bushels of grain 
and within a week two more vessels will be allocated to 
take 400,000 bushels of grain. 

“The Mississippi Shipping Company, a million-dollar cor- 
poration, has been organized at New Orleans to actively 
engage in the export business, as steamship agents and 
brokers. It is their plan to assemble export cargoes and 
handle vessels for all foreign countries. 

“Port Arthur—One steamer cleared with 
France. 

“Texas City—One vessel cleared with cargo of wheat for 
England and two with mixed cargo for Tampico, Mexico. 

“Galveston—One steamer cleared for Italy with mixed 
cargo, including 20,000 bales of cotton; two cleared for 
England with mixed cargo, including 7,000 tons of wheat 
and 25,978 bales of cotton, and two cleared for France 
with solid cargoes of staves; three vessels are in port 
taking on mixed cargoes for France and England. 


lumber for 


Summary Pacific Coast Situation 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
(In Cars.) 


March 7. March 14. March 21. March 38. 
On wheels 966 916 821 730 
In storage 


On ground 


Arrived during week 
Delivered ships during week 


PUGET SOUND DISTRICT. 


March 7. March 14. March 21. March 3. 

On wheels 2,124 2,034 1,996 1,954 

In storage 6 8 749 414 483 
2,812 2,783 

On line ¢ 387 

Arrived during week 530 963 

Delivered ships during week 1,436 1,206 


2,410 2,437 


1,096 


MINIMUM WEIGHT ON SUGAR 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee has instructed 
all district committees in the Western territory to docket 
for consideration the question of applying minimum weight 
of 60,000 pounds on sugar in carloads shipped from all 
refining points, including beet sugar, from manufacturilg 
points. 
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8 POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 
450,00 = TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- In Press for Early Issue 


MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
raffic The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
grtion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, ar on 

ple in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
or Den- ed free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
France Tae TRAFFIC WORLD. 418 South Market Street. Chicago. TI. 

of cot: WANTED—Position with industrial or transportation com- i ers a e ommerce 
> Italy pany, by thoroughly experienced rate adjustment clerk; other 
: transportation experience. Have reasonable understanding of 


‘Signed present es. a oe representations. CONTAINING 
ver. ‘‘A”’ E orld, icago. . 
r Italy ee ene : Testimony of Hon. Edgar E. Clark before the 
Lane STENOGRAPHER WANTED—A large milling company, sit- Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce 
ver: uated in the central states, needs the services of a first-class z 4 

young man or lady stenographer. References required. Posi- Introduction by Francis B. James, Commerce 
e rock i tion permanent. — Log ey pe eae expected in first Counsel 

tter. Address 19488, care Traffic World. , 
ck for Pomerene-Esch Bill Alphabetical Index 

WANTED—Interline division clerk. Familiar with govern- 

ment accounts preferred. State age, experience, salary ex- Cloth Binding. Price, $3.00 Delivered 
1 with pected in first letter. Address G. M. 817. Order early as Edition is limited 

«eth ie gs as traffic gen go nga oqgae | qoneer>- Published and for sale by 
3uenos Fourteen years’ railroad experience with rates, etc. : > a ‘ OHN BYRNE & CO 715 14th Street, N. W* 
nerica, WANTED—Energetic, experienced Traffic Man, age 35, de- J °9 Washington, D.C. 


feamer sires to change to Commercial World account chaotic condition 
r with transportation question. Successively promoted from Freight 
House to Chief Clerk, G. P. & P. A. College Graduate. Fifteen 


mixed years’ experience Tariffs, Rates, Claims, Intrastate and Inter- 
n port | state rulings, laws, etc. Best references. Minimum salary, WE LEASE TANK. CARS 
$2,400, with future. Address ‘‘Initiative,’’ Traffic World, Chi- 


on eT ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


amen: SA 
ie Several cars “a sae ae 6x8—8 LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


leared MH Standard No. 1 Oak Railroad Ties. L. E. Pearson, Phone Canal 3400 2500 S. Robey St., Chicage, Mil. 
a, four Mi Edwardsburg, Mich. 


1e Ves: 
ations. 


grain 


” °*PORT OF PORTLAND” 


“vv | Monthly Sailings Steel Vessels to Oriental Ports 


otively 


‘Ss and Customs House Brokers FORWARDERS OF IMPORT, EXPORT Marine Insurance 
45 ‘and Pool Cars L. C. L. Freight AND DOMESTIC FREIGHT Expert Traffic Service 
- OREGON -PACIFIC COMPANY ae 
r Wed t late i T US HANDLE 
deen Freight Rates , Wileox Building, PORTLAND, OREGON YOUR BUSINESS 
sat for 
[exico. 


mixed 


= TANK CARS 
7 FOR SALE OR LEASE—Approximately 100 SULPHURIC ACID TANK CARS 


15 of which are equipped with 2% Domes. All are of recent construction and 

part of them are practically new. They are now located in Southeast. 
reh 38. Address, TANK CARS, care of Traffic World, Chicago, III. 
735 


— - a pg ‘our Shipping Problems Solved Immediately 


You Need These Handy Volumes “National Freight Traffic Manuals” 


“Onl d h £ For the first time you can now secure a boiled-down, 
: : y yesterday was the means 0} pocket-size Encyclopaedia of Transportation Information 
rch 28. NA ye) agg Me p ee ~ wom 4 couldn’t | that will answer your thousand and one questions instantly. 
1,954 wee ars _ Fr. i ih = The very latest and authentic word on Traffic Manage- 
483 & DEvasaeet Fee ge ment and Foreign Trade Service. 
Covering Classification, Rate Territories, Tariffs, 


503 





— ey “I appreciate the need of your - 
” po 4 Routing, Tracing, Handling of Claims, Express 
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FOREIGN TRADE ACTIVITIES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


There is a distinct revival in foreign trade interest and 
activities on the part of governmental departments at 
Washington, including the U. S. Railroad Administration 
and the Shipping Board. 

The Director-General of Railroads recently announced 
the appointment of Conrad E. Spens as assistant director, 
Division of Traffic, in charge of export and import traffic 
for the Railroad Administration, with the further announce- 
ment that Mr. Spens will co-operate closely with the 
Department of Commerce, the State Department, the Ship- 
ping Board and export and import commercial interests 
to enable them to compete successfully in foreign fields. 
In co-operation with the Shipping Board, assistance will 
be given in establishing new steamship service in Ameri- 
can bottoms to foreign countries that will best serve the 
commercial interests in this country, and also give com- 
plete information as to inland and ocean freight rates and 
other necessary transportation data that will assist in 
developing foreign commerce. Particular attention will be 
given to port conditions and the routing of export and 
import freight to prevent congestion at ports. 

The Sixty-fifth Congress, just ended, passed H. R. 16136 
(Victory Loan act) authorizing the creation of an export 
credit fund of one billion dollars to be administered by 
the War Finance Corporation for use in the promotion 
of commerce with foreign nations through the extension 
of credits. 


A further indication is the recent announcement by the 
Department of State of the formation of a co-ordinating 
committee on foreign trade, composed of a responsible 
representative of each governmental office at Washington 
dealing in any way with foreign trade matters. This com- 
mittee includes representation of the Railroad Administra- 
tion and Shipping Board, and its duty is to formulate con- 
clusions and to harmonize and co-ordinate all governmental 
activities in any way connected with foreign trade. 


In addition to these governmental activities, there have 
recently been organized the Mississippi Valley Association, 
the Mississippi Valley Shipping Company and the South 
Atlantic Maritime Corporation. These companies have 
been organized to develop foreign trade through the Gulf 
and south Atlantic ports, and the further organization of 
foreign banking companies and export companies is under 
contemplation by these associations and corporations. 


Much interest, of course, surrounds the operation of the 
rapidly increasing merchant marine. Chairman Hurley has 
submitted a plan of operation and various commer¢ial 
organizations throughout the country are also making a 
study of this proposition with a view to submitting their 
plans to Congress. A study of the same question is also 
being made by the American Merchant Marine Association, 
recently organized, and headed by Senator Ransdell of 
Louisiana. 


TRAFFIC MEN GET BUSY 


Pittsburgh, April 5.—Acting on the expressed desire of 
Cc. H. Markham, director of the Allegheny Region, to ac- 
cord shippers all the facilities at the command of the Rail- 
road Administration for the expeditious and satisfactory 
handling of freight in the readjustment from a war to a 
peace basis, a joint meeting of freight traffic officers of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Eastern and Western lines, was 
held here yesterday. It was presided over by George D. 
Ogden, freight traffic manager of the Eastern lines, and 
William Hodgdon, traffic manager of the Western lines, and 
was attended by some 60 traffic representatives from all 
part of the Pennsylvania Railroad system. The keynote of 
the meeting was how to render the best service to shippers. 

The freight traffic representatives who attended the con- 
ference, which was the first of its character to be held since 
the attention of shippers has been diverted from war to 
peace time commerce, were ordered to take an active in- 
terest in the individual requirements of every shipper. 
They were further directed to co-operate with the other 
departments of the railroad handling any particular ship- 
ment, whether it be in carload or less than carload lot , to 
the specific end of giving an entirely satisfactory service. 

They were instructed to make a careful study of the ex- 
isting freight train schedules with regard to the commer- 
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cial requirements of every particular form of traffic ang 
make recommendations for improvements where possible. 
The loading of cars to their maximum capacities will be 
vigorously followed, it was announced, in order to obtaip 
the benefits which records established during the war 
show were derived. 

Attention was called to the fact that there is already, 
tendency on the part of shippers to relax in heavy loading 
because of the present abundance of cars, but it was algo 
predicted that immediately on the resumption of an jp. 
crease in the movement of traffic, which it is confidently 
expected will materialize within the next few months, there 
will again be a shortage of equipment if light loading of 
cars again becomes the custom of the country. 

In the matter of complaints, or the adjustment of claims, 
the traffic representatives were instructed to exercise-pains. 
taking efforts to bring the matter to a speedy and satisfac. 
tory conclusion. Loss and damage claims have reached an 
alarming proportion, and efforts on the part of the railroads 
will be redoubled with a view to reducing them to a mini- 
mum. 

A campaign, it was stated, will be inaugurated to obtaip 
better containers and more uniformity in the character of 
packages with particular respect to their size and durabil. 
ity. The co-operation of shippers will be sought in this con. 
nection, through the distribution of illustrated descriptive 
circulars showing standard packages and the proper meth- 
ods to be followed in the loading of cars. 


STEEL CONTAINER CASE REOPENED 


The Commission has announced the reopening of No. 
10048, the case of the Pneumatic Scale Corporation against 
the carriers, and assigned it for hearing at Boston May 11. 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS MEET 


A meeting of the Chicago Freight Forwarders and Cus 
toms Brokers’ Association was held recently for the pur: 
pose of formulating plans for the betterment of shipping 
conditions in general and the closer co-operation with 
shippers in developing the foreign trade of the middle 
west. The following officers were elected: President, J. 
P. Collins, of G. W. Sheldon Company; vice-president, Wal- 
ter J. Riley, of Judson Freight Forwarding Company; 
secretary and treasurer, S. E. Boughton, of Overseas Ship 
ping Company. Committees were appointed to discuss 
matters of immediate importance in connection with er 
port and import traffic via both Atlantic ports and the 
Pacific coast, as well as domestic business. 


FALLING OFF IN TRAFFIC 


In March, 1919, the roads comprising the Central West: 
ern Region loaded 32,595 cars of grain, as compared to 
44,808 cars the corresponding month last year—a decrease 
of 27.3 per cent. 

The lines comprising this region loaded 70,791 cars of 
coal, as compared with 98,700 cars in the corresponding 
month, last year—a decrease of 38.3 per cent. 

In the same period 45,120 cars of live stock were loaded, 
as compared with 54,699 the corresponding month last 
year—a decrease of 18.3 per cent. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Commission has denied the application of the 
Natchez, Columbia & Mobile Railroad Company for relief 
in the matter of allowances and divisions under the orders 
of the Commission in the tap line case, I and S. No. IL 

The Commission has postponed the effective date of its 
order in No. 8834, Kettle River Co. vs. Missouri Pacific 
et al., and No. 9797, Robert Abeles et al. vs. Alexandria 
& Western et al., from April 25 to June 25. 

The Natchez Chamber of Commerce has been allowed t0 
intervene in No. 10496, Meridian Traffic Bureau vs. Hines, 
Cc. N. O. & T. P. et al. 

The Commission has dismissed No. 10362, Royal Bre 
ing Co. vs. Hines et al. 


NEW CARS ACCEPTED 


United States Railroad Administration announces that 
671 new cars were accepted the week ended March 29, dis- 
tributed as follows: C. C. & O., 66; Southern Pacific, 1%; 
Norfolk & Western, 330; New York Central, 57, and P. 
McK. & Y., 23 - 
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| Digest of New Complaints 


No. + nase Nebraska-Iowa Fruit Jobbers’ Assn. vs. McAdoo 
et al. 

Petition for reopening on the ground that in the tentative 
report submitted by the examiner weight appeared to have 
been given to Exhibit No. 6 which was filed after the hearing, 
and for cross-examination on which no opportunity was 
afforded. 

No. 10452, Sub. No. 3. Frick-Reid Supply Co., Tulsa, vs. A. T. 
& S. F., Hines et al. 

Against a rate of 60c per 100 Ibs on iron pipe from Tulsa 
to Wichita Falls as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for the 
application of a rate of 44c, same to be established for the 
future, and reparation. 

No. 10452, Sub. No. 4. Sinclair-Gulf Pipe Line Co., Tulsa, vs. 
A. T. & S. F., Hines et al. 

Against a rate of 59c on iron pipe from Tribby, Okla., to 
Ranger, Tex., as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for a rate 
of 44c and reparation. 

No. 10452, Sub. No. 5. Sinclair-Gulf Pipe Line Co., Tulsa, vs. 
Sapulpa & Oil Fields R. R., Hines et al. 

Against a rate of 67.5¢c on iron pipe from Shamrock, Okla., 
to Ranger as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for the appli- 
cation of an established rate of 44c and reparation. 

No. 10452, Sub. No. 6. Sinclair-Gulf Pipe Line Co., Tulsa, vs. 
Cc. R. I. & P., Hines et al. 

Against a rate of 63c on iron pipe from Hennessey, Okla., to 
Ranger, Tex. Asks for the application of the 44c rate and 
reparation. 

No. 10452, Sub. No. 9. Sinclair-Gulf Pipe Line Co., Tulsa, vs. 
C. R. I. & P., Hines et al. 

Against a rate of 65c from Hennessey to Olden, Tex. Asks 
for the application of the 44c rate and reparation. 

No. 10506, Sub. No. 1. State of New York, Commission of 
Highways, vs. Lehigh Valley, Hines et al. 

Against a rate of $1.20 per ton, prior to June 25, 1918, and 
$1.40 per ton since that date on crushed stone from North 
Leroy, N. Y., to Easton, Pa., as unjust and unreasonable. 
Asks for just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 10519. Southport Mill, Ltd., New Orleans, vs. Chicago, Peo- 
ria and St. Louis, Hines, et al. 

Against a rate of 29c on palm kernel meal, C. L., from 
New Orleans to Decatur, Morris and Peoria, Ill., as unreas- 
onable and unduly prejudicial in that it exceeded a contem- 
poraneous rate of 22c on cottonseed meal. Asks for a rate 
not exceeding 22c and reparation. 

No. 10520. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, vs. 
West Jersey & Seashore, Hines et al. 

Against a rate of 25.5c on nitre cake from Carney’s Point, 

N. J., to Norfolk, Va., as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for 


| Docket of the Commission 


Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk 
new, having been added since the last issue of The 


*) are 

raffie 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late te 
show the change in this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


April 15—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Kimball: 

* Valuation Docket No. 6—In the matter of valuation of the 
property of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern; Chicago, Lake 
Shore & Eastern; and Joliet & Blue Island, for the purpose 
of hearing further evidence as to the present value of lands. 

April 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

10069—Tanner & Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. 


May 1—Piqua, O.—Examiner Burbank: 

* 10438—The Piqua Milling Co. vs. Erie Railroad et al. 

May 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gartner: 

* 10450—Hanover Creamery Co. vs. Walker D. Hines et al. 

May 2—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Burbank: 

* a Charles Bold Paper Mills vs. Walker D. Hines 
et al. 

May 2—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Gerry: 

* 10478—The Lakewood Engineering Co. vs. Walker D. Hines 
et al. Such portions of fourth section application 1625 as 
pertain to rates on steel rails and cross ties from South 
Lorain, O., to New York, N. Y. 

* 10495—The National Refining Co. vs. Walker D. Hines et al. 


May 5—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gartner: 

* 10433—Overseas Syndicate, Inc., vs. Walker D. Hines, Director 
General of Railroads et al. 

* ee Texas Co.; Kuhne-Libby Co. vs. Walker D. Hines 
et al. . 

May 5—Toledo, O.—Examiner Gerry: 

* 10456—Frame & Co. vs. Walker D. Hines et al. 

May 5—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Mackley: 

* 10196—Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. 
Corporation in Illinois et al. 


May 5—Coffeyville, Kan.—Examiner Burbank: 

* 10516—The Kansas Oil Refinine Co. vs. Walker D. Hines et al. 

May 6—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Gerry: 

* 10451—The P. Koenig Coal Co. vs. Grand Trunk Ry. Co. of 
Canada et al. 

May 6—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gartner: 

* 10477, Sub. No. 1—The Diamond Match Co. vs. Walker D. 
Hines et al. 
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a rate not exceeding $2.90 per net ton and reparation amount. 
ing to $1,307. 

No. 10521. The McCrory Stores Corporation, New York, vs, Pp, 
R. R., Hines et al. 

Against one and a half times first on common cut glags 
from Pittsburgh, Sisterville and Fairmont, W. Va., to des. 
tinations in West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, 
New Jersey, Virginia, Maryland and the District of Colum. 
bia as unjust and unreasonable and in violation of the feq-. 
eral control act. Asks for a rating not in excess of Rule 25, 
which is applicable on glassware, n. o. s., With a valuation 
of not to exceed $1 per dozen. 

No. 10522. Northern Grain and Warehouse Company, Portland, 
Ore., vs. Northern Pacific, Railroad Administration et al. 

Against charges on a carload of wheat shipped from Meto. 
lius, Ore., and disposed of at East St. Louis because carriers 
in diverting wheat at Minnesota Transfer had transferred it 
from a Northern Pacific to a New York Central car without 
advising complainant of such transfer. Complainant, when 
advised that a car held for their order at East St. Louis, had 
no record of ever having loaded such a car, but to accommo- 
date the carriers, disposed of the wheat at East St. Louis, 
The wheat thereby lost its right to diversion at the 50c rate 
and the complainant had to pay a combination of locals 
amounting to 55.2c. Asks for a cease and desist order and 
reparation. 

No. 10523. The W. S. George Pottery Co. vs. A. C. L., Hines 
et al. 

Unreasonable and unlawful charges on two carloads of clay 
from Edgar, Fla., to East Palestine, Ohio. Asks for a cease 
and desist order and reparation. 

No. 10524. Heid Brothers, El Paso, Tex., vs. El Paso & North- 
eastern and Hines. 

Unjust and unreasonable demurrage charges on hay, grain 
and coal for which the railroad administration has sued on 
the basis of increased demurrage tariffs. Ask for a cease 
and desist order. 

No. 10525. California Citrus League of Los Angeles, Calif., vs, 
Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R., Hines et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on citrus fruits for recon- 
signment and diversion, track storage, demurrage, refrigera- 
tion, feeder service and for re-icing in transit of shipments 
pre-iced and pre-cooled by the shipper. Asks for reasonable 
rates, charges and reparation. 


No. 10527. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del, 
vs. N. Y. P. & N., Hines et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on nitrate of soda, in bags, 
from Norfolk, Va., to Carney’s Point, N. J. Asks for rea- 
sonable rates and reparation. 

No. —_— Kickapoo Sand and Gravel Co., Chicago, vs. Hines 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates on sand and gravel from pits in Illinois, 
Indiana and Wisconsin to points in the Chicago switching dis- 
trict. Asks for just and reasonable rates, 


* 10463—Alfred Gill, John A. Gill and Martin H. Gill, copartners 
trading under the firm name of Alfred Gill & Sons, vs 
Walker D. Hines et al. 


May 7—South Bend, Ind.—Examiner Gerry: 

* 10514—South Bend Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. B. & 0. 
et al. Departures, as may exist in the rates complained of 
in this case, from the fourth section, will also be heard. 


May 7—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Burbank: 

* 10497—Roxana Petroleum Co. of Oklahoma vs. Walker D. 
Hines et al. 

* 10498—Roxana Petroleum Co. of Oklahoma vs. Walker D. 
Hines et al. Such portions of fourth section application 6il 
as relate to charges on wrought iron pipe from Kansas 
points to Craford, Tex. 


May 7—Springfield, Mo.—Examiner Mackley: 

* 10480—Kent & Rountree Dry Goods Co. et al. 
D. Hines et al. 

May 7—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gartner: ‘ 

* —_— W. S. George Pottery Co. vs. Walker D. Hines 
et al. 


May 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

6194—Holmes & Hallowell Co. vs. Great Northern et al. . 

6357, Sub. Nos. 1 to 14 inclusive, 16, 17, 19 and 20—Imperidl 
Elevator Co. vs. Great Northern. 

6715, Sub. Nos. 1, 3 to 20 inclusive, and 23—F. C. Alsop & Ct 
vs. Northern Pacific. 

6794, Sub. Nos. 1 to 6 inclusive—Northwestern Elevator Co. 
et al. vs. Great Northern et al. 

6552, Sub. Nos. 1 to 14 inclusive—Lampert Lumber Co. et # 
vs. Great Northern et al. 

ones, Sub. Nos. 1 and 2—Lampert Lumber Co. vs. C. M. &%& 

. et al. 

7281, Sub. No. 2—Nortz Lumber Co. vs. Great Northern et # 

7281, Sub. Nos. 3 to 8 inclusive—Nortz Lumber Co. vsG 
Northern et al. 

7498, Sub. Nos. 1 and 3—Christenson Imes Lumber Co. 
Northern Pacific et al. 

8033—M. S. Alexander et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 

8119, Sub. Nos. 1, 2, 5 to 10 inclusive, 13, 14, 16 to 26 inclusivé 
28 to 30 inclusive, 32 to 41 inclusive—Federal Elevator 
et al. vs. Great Northern et al. 

May 8—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Burbank: D 
* 10491, Sub. Nos. 1 and 2—Western Supply Co. vs. Walker 
Hines, Director General of Railroads et al. 


vs. Walker 
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Spencer Transfer, North Carolina 


(Largest Freight Transfer Station In the South) 
For quick service to the Carolinas and apee per Georgia 
ro 


consi pool cars to us for distributicn. ugh mer- 
chandise cars loaded out daily for this entire "tcnvdlery. 


Acme Transfer & Storage Co., Inc., of New York 


H. N. McEwen, Resident Manager. P. O. Salisbury, N. C. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
“The Heart of Illinois” 
Gives quicker service by steam and electric lines 
to all Central Illinois. 


PARKE & SON CO. 


Members American Chain of Warehouses 
STORAGE TRANSFER FORWARDING 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 bh > STANTON ST. 
ASO, TEXAS 
FORWARDERS. AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


Gordon Fireproof Warehouse & Van Co. 


219-23 North 11th Street, OMAHA, NEB. 


6 Warehouses on Track—4 Sprinkled 


Insurance Rate, 20c. Trackage Space, Two Blocks 
General Transfer and Forwarding 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
$50 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 











Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 


Heavy Hauli o Specks. Fireproof Warehouse Low- 
est Insurance e in City. 
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CHICAGO , 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 
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RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F. W. HAGEN & CO. 1131 EAST TTTH STREET 


66 Car Switch = CHICAGO, ILL. “rs, 1000 cas 


New Chicago, Ill., Sta. 
Ill. Cent. Main Line 
Grand Crossing, Ill., Sta. South Chicago, » Sta. 

I. C. or Nickel Plate Delivery Belt Ry. of Chgo. orp. i. "&E. Del’y 
Ample Private Car Switch and Lake Michigan Dock Facilities 
Thru Transit and Chicago Freight Rates Protected 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE, TRANSFERRING 





LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
‘sPONY EXPRESS’? 
ST. JOSEPH . . MISSOURI 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Consignments of freight in carloads or less for Cincinnati 
and points beyond solicited, at reasonable rates. 


The moving and placing of heavy machinery a s,ecialty. 


THE CINCINNATI TRANSFER CO. 


Correspondence Solicited. Established 1859. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Forwarding Carload Distribution 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cortege. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American ‘arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO yt 72% 
a © Busiilen Transfer Co. 
SAVE THE DIFFERENCE 


Prevailing high fre ight rates means greater difference be- 
tween carload and less carload rates than heretofore. 


Send us your mixed carlots North, South, East and West 
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$5,000 Jobs Go Begging 
For Want of 
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Have you ever said “The days of big opportunities are huge shortage of traffic trained men, and big salaries fogg TR/ 
past?” those who are able to step in and handle the freigh 
Have you ever wished that there still remained some transportation of the country. The men who prepagl — 
profession or trade that was not crowded and in which themselves to fill these positions will reap the full re One 
a man could look ahead to wealth and independence? wards of their good judgment. = 
Have you ever wondered what you could do to take Sing 
advantage of the wonderful commercial activities that ° * — 
will follow this ‘war? Train by Mail at Home } — 
Here is your answer, and here are the facts to prove Vol. 


that, instead of fewer opportunities, there are more of The lack of men trained in traffic management cam 
them waiting for more men than ever before in the world’s about in this way. Before the formation of the America 
history. Over 100,000 men are needed to-day to fill posi- Commerce Association the only way that a thorough traffi 
tions as traffic managers with producers and shippers, training could be had was through years of actual ex \ 
large and small, at salaries from $2,500 to $10,000 a year. perience in shipping goods. Even then a man’s knowledg poo 
There are men in this profession now who are earning of the subject was very incomplete, as he came only i 
as high as $40,000 a year. — with certain merchandise and certain routes ani the 
rates, cou 


Th N P { ° Now a better, more efficient training method is used 1., 
e CW roression The American Commerce Association was organized t 
meet the tremendous and ever increasing need for broad not 


P P ‘ ‘ “ i affi 5 i i i i 0 . 
A concern in South Chicago had been shipping daily pets pens on see ae Ro FB ye oony baggie fail 


about 200 cars of coke from Connellsville to their smelters. : / ‘ 
2 “ educating progressive men to enter this new professiomg Ma! 
Some time ago a _traffic expert succeeded in getting a The training is given by mail exclusively, so as to reac 
rate judgment which resulted in a saving of about $5 Jen of ambition and ability everywhere. The course hig "°° 
on = $300 ag — po item alone a saving been so simplified that it is easy for anyone to maste bili 
. . y > ‘ ’ : It is adjusted to those who have had traffic experienc aut! 
In St. Louis, through misrouting of freight, errors in 4s well as to beginners. 
reconsigning cars = undercharges on shipments a rail- dew secuiien <0 te Amtien Crees Aen 1 
road lost over $37, ve ; receives through its Advisory Traffic Council the assis will 
A traffic expert discovered that freight rates paid by ance of traffic men of national reputation. This Counc 
the Meeker Coal Company were exorbitant. A ruling se- consists of such men as T. Albert Gantt, traffic manage '°P’ 
cured from the Interstate Commerce Commission resulted Qorn products Refining Company; William Scott Cowell do - 
in a refund of $120,000. cee : American Freight Board Committee; Samuel G. Lu 
These instances of traffic managership give you an idea vice-president, Chicago & Alton Railroad; Charles 5 
of the value of the men trained to such work. From such Mayer, traffic manager, Stone & Webster Engineering Co 


wri 


savings as these shipping firms and railroads are glad _ poration; George Chester Conn, traffic manager, Bui V 
to pay handsome salaries to the men who are trained Motor Company; H. G. Wilson, traffic commissioner, Tr 
to manage and handle transportation problems. A trained fic Bureau of the Toledo Commerce Club; Fred H. Behring this 
traffic man earns many times his salary for his employer general freight agent, Southern Railway System, Wag |... 
and shares in the money he helps to save. ington; Ralph H. Drake, division freight agent, America : 

And yet there are only a few hundred traffic men in Can Company, as well as nearly 200 others of equal prom tion 
the country who are able to take charge properly of the mnence. mer 
transportation of freight. It is estimated to-day that at i 
least 100,000 trained traffic m are needed by concerns Write for Free Book neg 
large and small in all parf# ofthis country. Men who tion 
have made themselves competen in this great profession , ail 
are in demand. They do notireed to look for a position. To give you the whole story of this great training " the 
They are sought after and are almost able to name their traffic managership we have prepared a remarkable b00 T 
own salaries. for free distribution. It tells in more detail than | 

have space for here the wonderful work of the associatid that 


The scarcity of such men seems to become greater all : 

the time. Many firms who had unknowingly oan losing and how enyene may easily and — — sna Spec 
money for years in shipping merchandise did not feel the 2°04 Position in this profession of great fu ot traf to c 
need of a traffic expert until the war increased the dim- ‘© $10,000 are just the ordinary salaries paid 4 - 
culties of shipping. Then came embargoes and rate re ™e. There is almost no limit to what you cal Mm tion 
visions and priority orders. Finally the government as- yourself worth under the tremendous i vcake to-di polit 
sumed control of the railroads and steamship lines and ‘28 that bas Se meges. ‘Wee Bee 5 4 © had pf 

new traffic questions arose. Now, with the country facing and tell us w = oe oS beginner ped we age all 
the most tremendous trade activity the world has ever Vi0us traffic experience. Also give your prese it o 
known, there are about 50,000 large business corporations occupation. Address, : “ 

and 400,000 smaller shippers who must protect themselves American Commerce Associatiol. § best 
on every shipment of goods they make. This means a Dept. 24A, 206 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. Con 





